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THE H. THANE MILLER 
SCHOOL OPENING. 


Tue H. Thane Miller: School, Lenox 
Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, will open 
on Thursday, October 6th. A recent ad- 
vertisement in this paper erroneously 
stated that the school would open on a 
later date. The error was a clerical one, 
there having been no change in the school 
calendar. The forty-second school year 
will begin on the first Thursday in Oc- 
tober. 
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SURVEY OF 


It was announced early in the 
week that Admiral Sampson’s 
fleet was coming to New York 
for thorough overhauling, and immediately 
there arose a desire to give it a rousing 
welcome. The time was short, but every- 
body, officials and citizens, went to work 
with a will. Mayor Van Wyck issued a proc- 
lamation, calling upon the people to make 
Saturday, the 2oth, the day on which the 
fleet was to arrive, a holiday; and a commit- 
tee of prominent citizens was formed to make 
whatever preparations might be necessary. 
The weather for some days had been very 
unpleasant, but on Saturday morning it was 
clear and bright, and everything was propi- 
tious. The squadron reached Sandy Hook 
about nine o’clock, and there first learned of 
the reception that was in store for it, being 
welcomed by the flag signal ‘‘ Well done, 
boys!’’ while a broom indicated the clean 
sweep that had been made. At Quarantine 
station the medical authorities passed the 
fleet, and it arrived at Tompkinsville to re- 
ceive from the ‘‘ Texas,” just out of the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard a salute to Admiral 
Sampson, in return giving its recognition of 
Commodore Philip. There the procession 
was formed. The ‘‘New York” led, with 
Admiral Sampson’s flag; then followed the 
“Iowa” with Capt. Bob Evans, the ‘‘Indi- 
ana,” the ‘‘ Brooklyn,” with Admiral Schley, 
the ‘‘Massachusetts,’’ the ‘‘Oregon’’ and 
the ‘* Texas.’’ All but the ‘‘ Texas” were 
just as they had come from the battle-field, 
with no decorations, simply the flags from 
the mastheads. 


Welcome to 
the Fleet. 





At Tompkinsville the Mayor 
and Committee met the fleet 
with their welcome, and then 
as it moved on to the Battery it was joined 


A Triumphal 
Procession. 








THE WORLD 


by tugboats and steamers of every con- 
ceivable kind, all ablaze with flags and cov- 
ered with excursionists, each boat shrieking 
its welcome, until the din overpowered the 
noise of the big guns with their salutes. 
From the Battery, all along the shores of 
New York and New Jersey, it was one mass of 
humanity. The’ great office buildings, the 
piers, the houses were covered with people; 
flags were everywhere, and the cheers fairly 
filled the air. The hights of Hoboken, the 
Palisades were brilliant, and Riverside Drive 
was beautiful beyond description with its 
varying colors. Every ship in the harbor 
was decked out, and especially noticeable 
was thé Cunard liner ‘‘ Umbria,’’ which was 
all a-flutter with flags. Passing on up the 
river, the squadron, moving with a rapidity 
which gave people a conception of its power, 
came to Grant’s tomb, gave a volley of sa- 
lute in honor of the dead, then turned back 
down the river to the anchorage at Staten 
Island, receiving again the welcome of the 
crowds not less enthusiastic. None of the 
great naval parades that have been held in 
New York harbor was more impressive in its 
exhibition of the sentiment of the people 
than this. Any estimate as to the number 
present is impossible. Allthe country around 
was there, and many from distant cities. 
Each ship was cheered to the echo as it 
passed crowd after crowd. Admirals Samp- 
son and Schley were singled out, but none 
received a heartier welcome than the ‘“‘ Ore- 
gon,’’ partly for its first appearance in New 
York, partly for its wonderful record. Af- 
terward officers and men united in expressing 
their appreciation of the welcome they had 
received, and one old tar said that it was 
worth all they had been through and a good 
deal more. Nothing has shown more the 
pride the Amercan people take in their navy. 


ad 


518. 


Just as every one supposed that 
the fighting was all over, there 
came rumors, at first very 
vague but soon confirmed, that after a com- 
bined bombardment and attack Manila had 
surrendered. On August 6th Admiral Dewey 
had demanded surrender, giving forty-eight 
hours for the removal of non-combatants. 
Twenty-four hours more was asked, in view 
of the fact that there was no place where they 
could be placed; and this was granted. On 
Tuesday morning, the 9th, word was sent to 
the neutral war-ships that their position was 
wanted, and they withdrew, the English and 
Japanese to the rear of the American ships, 
the German and French to another part of 
the bay, the sympathies of each apparently 
regulating their movements. On Wednes- 
day all was ready in the navy, but there was 
delay in the army, and the action was post- 
poned until the 13th. During this time the 
Belgian Consul had been actively engaged in 
negotiations,and it became evident that there 
would be no hard fighting. On Saturday 
morning, the 13th, the fleet took position; the 
monitor ‘‘ Monterey” close under the Luneta 
batteries of Manila, supported by the 
‘«Charleston,’’ ‘‘ Baltimore” and ‘‘ Boston’’ 
a little further out, while the ‘‘Olympia,’’ 
‘‘Raleigh’’ and ~“‘‘Petrel’’ with the 
‘‘McCullagh’’ and ‘‘Callao’’ (a captured 
Spanish gunboat) were opposite the Malate 
forts. The morning was thick and hazy,with 
frequent rain-squalls. The fleet opened fire 
at 9:30 A. M., the first shot falling short .ap- 
parently intentionally. The Spaniards did 
not reply but still did not surrender, and the 
firing kept up. Meanwhile the army ad- 
vanced on the Malate fortifications, the 
charge being. met by a heavy fire under 
which eleven men were killed and thirty-nine 
wounded. The Astor Battery, after driving 
in several lines, pushed its guns within 
seventy-five yards of the barricades and then 
charged with pistols. The total American 
loss was 46 killed, and about 100 wounded. 
The Spaniards lost about 200 killed and 400 
wounded. After about two hours the order 
was given to cease firing, and signals were 
displayed calling for surrender. To these 
the Spaniards responded, with what was 
understood to be a request for consulta- 
tion. 


Attack on 
Manila. 
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Immediately a launch flying 
the Belgian flag aft and a- 
flag of truce at the bow 
went ashore with Lieutenant-Colonel Whit- 
tier, Lieutenant Brumby and M. André, the 
Belgian Consul. At last, after long delay, at 
2:30 P.M, the launch started back, the white 
flag went up over Fort Luneta, the ‘‘ Olym- 
pia’’ signaled ‘‘ Manila has surrendered,’’ 
and the campaign was over without the loss 
of a single man in the fleet and but few men 
proportionally in the army. General Mer- 
ritt went ashore in a small boat and Lieu- 
tenant Brumby in another with the ‘‘Olym- 
pia’s” largest flag, while two battalions of 
the Second Oregon followed from a steamer. 
The lieutenant went up the Luneta prome- 
nade to where the Spanish flag still floated 
from a flagstaff in front of the cathedral, 
hauled it down and raised the Stars and 
Stripes just as the band of the Colorado reg- 
iment marching up from Malate turned from 
a side street into the promenade. With the 
surrender it appeared that General Augustin 
had resigned or been superseded, and taking 
a small boat he and his family went imme- 
diately on board the German flag-ship and 
left tor Hongkong, where he took ship for 
Spain. There has as yet been no full ex- 
planation of this, which at first seemed a very 
unfriendly act on the part of the Germans; 
but it is stated by them that it was agreed 
upon with Admiral Dewey and General Mer- 
ritt. The terms of surrender include the 
city and defenses, the troops surrendering 
their arms with the honors of war, and re- 
maining under-control of the United States 
Army until the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace. General Merritt immediately issued 
a proclamation announcing that all private 
property would be respected and protected, 
and ordering the local authorities to retain 
their offices under the general jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 


Occupation of 
' Manila. 





One result of the surrender 
was the restoration of cable 
communication with Manila; 
but this took some time, and it was not till 
the 16th that news of the signing of the 
Protocol reached General Merritt. There 
were reports of ships being sent to Port Roy- 
‘alist in Palawan, Iloilo and Batang in Panay, 


The 
Insurgents. 
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and ‘to Cebu; but these proved incorrect. 
One of the first uses of the cable was to ar- 
range in regard to the insurgents. Aguinal- 
do was inclined to be ugly. He got hold of 
the water-works of the city, and made de- 
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the civil appointments; (5) that the Filipinos 

have the right to enter the river and harbor; 

(6) that the Americans return the Filipinos’ 

arms; (7) that the Americans be confined to 

the city; (8) that the Filipinos have the right 
. ® 
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mands as follows: (1) That the Filipinos 
withdraw to certain limits; (2) that they re- 
tain certain city convents; (3) that the 
Americans control only the city; (4) that 
General Merritt consult with him regarding 


to enter the city armed. President McKin- 
ley had already sent a message to General 
Merritt, ordering that there be no joint 
occupation, and the General sent a ver- 
bal message to Aguinaldo, According to 
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the latest reports the insurgent chief is more 
willing to accept the situation, realizing his 
inability to carry his desires against the 
Americans. With regard to the future of 
the islands there is evidently much concern. 
The British in Manila say that if the United 
States withdraws and leaves them to the in- 
surgents or even to Spain, the situation will 
be unendurable; and even the Spaniards ad- 
mit the same. Any joint occupation of this 
country and Spain, or any occupation by 
Americans of part of the islands while Spain 
takes others, all characterize as impossible. 





Pp The personnel of the vari- 
eace na 
ie ous commissions has not 
eee cae yet been entirely settled. 
The Peace Commission is to be headed by 
Secretary Day, who is to be succeeded in the 
State Department by our Ambassador at 
London, Col. John Hay. Senator Allison, 
it is understood, has declined an appoint- 
ment onthe commission, and Senator Gor- 
man’s name is no longer mentioned. Sena- 
tor Davis, Chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, will, in all probability, be a 
member. Further than that there seems to 
be as yet no decision. The Cuban and 
Porto Rican commissioners have been ap- 
pointed, the former to consist of Maj.- 
Gen. J. F. Wade, Rear-Admiral Sampson 
and Maj.-Gen. M. C. Butler; the latter 
of Maj.-Gen. John R. Brooke, Rear- 
Admiral W. S. Schley and_ Brig.- 
Gen. W. W. Gordon. The Spanish Com- 
missioners for Cuba are Generals Blanco,: 
Castellanos and Leon and Admiral Mantro- 
la, while Generals Macias and Ortega and 
Admiral Vallarino are to act for Porto Rico. 
Generai Blanco announced that he must 
absoluteiy decline to serve on this commis- 
sion, and resigned his position. The Spanish 
Government refused to accept the resigna- 
tion and instructed him to continue in the 
service. So far.as appears, he has decided to 
do so but will withdraw before the time of 
evacuation actually commences, being en- 
tirely unwilling tosuperintend that movement. 
The Spanish members of the Peace Com- 
mission have not yet been nominated, altho 
there is a general understanding that the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Duke Almodo- 
var di Rio and Count Leon di Castillo, the 
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Ambassador at Paris, will be members. Two. 
influences seem to make the Spanish delay 
in this; one that the personnel miay corre- 
spond in general rank tothe American mem-._ 
bers,and also that there may be postponed as 
much as possible any questions of local 
politics. 





Meanwhile the arrangements 
for organization of local gov- 
ernment in Cuba and Porto Rico are going 
on. At the outset the military authorities 
will be in charge of all administrative affairs, 
but postal communication, the collection of 
customs, etc., are civil matters and will be 
taken in hand by the corresponding bureaus 
in this country under the protection of the 
military authorities. A number of inquiries 

have come from the Spanish Government in 

regard to the administering of the large 

Spanish interests in the islands and have 
been presented by the French Ambassador 

to the State Department. Meanwhile postal 

communication has been re-established and 

the administrative arrangements are being 

pushed as rapidly as possible. The Cuban 

insurgents are giving some little trouble, but 
it is not apprehended that it will be serious. 

The Cuban representatives in this country 

have announced that the wishes of the Ad- 
ministration will be respected in everything, 

and have sent instructions to Generals 

Gomez and Garcia to accord tc the orders 
of the United States authorities. The Cuban 

military officials say that the armies will be 

disbanded, but not until the men have re- 

ceived pay. In Porto Rico there has been 

some disturbance, and there seems to be 
arising considerable hustility between the 

people of the islands and the Spaniards. In 

one village the Spaniards withdrew before 
the American advance, and the people raised 
the American flag. Our troops not having 
reached the place, the-Spaniards returned 

and massacred a large number of the citizens. 

This has created a desire for revenge, and 
the Porto Ricans are threatening to destroy 
Spanish property wherever they can find it. 

The result is some general disturbance, . 
which, however, it is expected will yield to 
the American authorities. The bringing of the 
troops North is going on, and plans are form- 
ing for mustering out about 100,000 men, 
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The National Conference on 
the foreign policy of the United 
States met at Saratoga, Fri- 
day, April r9th, and closed its sessions Sat- 
urday. The principal speakers were Henry 
Wade Rogers, Chairman; Carl Schurz; Judge 
Grosscup, of Chicago; Moorefield Storey, of 
Boston; Samuel Gompers, and Dr. W. P. 


Saratoga 
Conference. 


. Wilson, of Philadelphiae Others participated 


in the debates, The resolutions presented 
by Chancellor McCracken, of the New York 
University, and unanimously adopted, com- 
mend the efforts of the Administration first 
to avoid war and then to prosecute it ener- 
getically to a glorious and gratifying conclu- 
sion; regard the rescued arid liberated people 
of the surrendered islands as the temporary 
wards of the nation, not to be returned to 
misrule and oppression, but to be educated 
to home rule and allowed, when ready for it, 
the choice of their own government, whether 
independent or annexed to the United States; 
call on the Government to provide for these 
peoples in the meantime, the means for free, 
elementary, unsectarian education; consider 
the present an auspicious time for the estab- 
lishment of a graded diplomatic and consu- 
lar service; approve the principle of arbitra- 
tion and urge its largest practicable applica- 
tion; commend the refusal of the President 
to grant letters of marque and urge that 
this be incorporated in the treaty of peace, 
and that also steps be taken to secure the 
exemption of private property from capture 
at sea. 





The Spaniards seem to be as un- 
certain as ever as to just how to 
meet the peculiar situation. The press cen- 
sorship is so rigid that it is very difficult to 
secure any exact statement. At the same 
time it is evident that there is considerable 
anxiety. Small insurrections appear to be 
cropping up, here and there, all over the 
country, and the Carlists’ threats are increas- 
ingly serious. There are also indications 
that they are securing the support of a large 
part of the landed aristocracy, and of those 
whose hope of preferment has been cut off 
by the loss of the colonies. Premier Sagasta 
talks from time to time, but says very little. 
He affirms that the situation is one néither 
of war nor peace, and gives hope that the 
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Philippines will be retained, while at least a 
part of the Cuban debt will be provided for 
by that island. All this, however, has very 
little effect upon the shrewder men among 
the Spaniards. An indication of their feel- 
ing is furnished by the fact that there has 
already come up before the Spanish Cabinet 
a discussion as. to abolishing the colonial 
office altogether, thus savingexpense. The 
Minister of the Colonies, it is said, is in- 
tending soon to ask for a decision of the 
Cabinet upon the question. Those who 
cannot follow the Carlists are said to be 
looking toward France and _ considering 
whether it is not worth the Government’s 
while to secure French support against dis- 
turbances at home as well as in foreign dip- 
lomatic dealing, even at the expense of the 
Spanish interests in Morocco. With regard 
to the relations to England, which are said 
to have become somewhat strained in conse- 
quence of the strengthening of the fortifi- 
cations near Gibraltar, they announce that 
there was no hostile intention to England, 
these fortifications having been ordered when 
there was fear of an American attack. So 
far as can be learned the general impression 
throughout Spain appears to be that not 
merely the West Indian but the East Indian 
possessions of the Empire have gone. 





The situation in Italy seems to 
grow no better. The new Cab- 
inet, under General Pelloux, 
while Liberal in name, has few of the char- 
acteristics supposed to belong to Liberalism. 
It is proceeding to crush out all opposition 
with an iron hand, but pays no attention to 
those retorms which are absolutely essential 
to the best prosperity of the country, When 
Di Rudini gave up his attempt to keepin 
office by catering to anybody and everybody 
who would vote to keep him in regardless of 
political or even party principle, there was 
some hope that there would be an intelligent 
effort to grapple with the situation on some 
more substantial basis than personal ambi- 
tion. So far that does not seem to be the 
case. Evérybody who has ever shown strong 
hostility to the Government and the existing 
dynasty, has been arrested, charged with con- 
spiracy and sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment, often along one. Among these men 
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are the leaders of the Socialist party and the 
editors of the Socialist papers, many of 
them men of high character who have no 
sympathy with anarchistic methods. They 
have behind them, not the poorer classes, 
but the artisans of the wealthiest and most 
prosperous sections of the country. It can 
scarcely be that they will long submit to 
treatinent not less severe than the Austrian 
tyranny from which they were so glad to 
escape. At the same time the Papal Ques- 
tion becomes more important. The Pope 
seems to have rallied from the attack that 
frightened everybody last week, but he can 
scarcely hold out very long. Will his suc- 
cessor be a man of like mild temper or a 
man inclined to take advantage of the un- 
settled condition of the country and strike 
for a renewal of Papal privilege combined 
with such a popular movement as the Roman 
Catholic Church has identified itself with in 
Austria and France? The future of Italy is 
by no means clear. 





One result of the American 
successes in the West Indies 
and the Philippines is that the 
Sultan of Turkey appears to have come to 
the conclusion that it may be just as well for 
him to be on good terms with the United 
States. He has, it is said, been very much 
impressed with the power of American guns, 
and has ordered some just like those that 
did so much damage to the Spanish fleets. 
There have been, also, many expressions of 
interest in American success as avenging 
upon Spain her driving out of the Moors, 
four centuries ago. As a Turk said, not 
long ago, to an American traveler in Syria, 
‘*For four hundred years we have been 
praying to Allah to punish Spain for this 
great wrong. Now Allah has heard our 
prayer. He has raised up the United States 
to punish the oppressors of his faithful peo- 
ple.” More to the point, so far as American 
interests are concerned, is the conclusion 
that is reached in the columns of the Servet, 
a small paper recently established as an 
organ of Palace views, that the American 
missionaries, whose attitude during the re- 
ceat troubles in the Empire ‘‘had been more 
or less ambiguous,’’ had been cleared 
of complicity in the disturbances. It says: 
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‘The conduct of the brave American mis- 
sionaries was more than correct; it was solely 
evangelical in the sense that, in conformity 
with the provisions of the holy Gospels, they 
had not for a moment ceased to preach to those 
who had need of it harmony with their Mus- 
sulman fellow-countrymen, as well as absolute 
obedience to the laws of their country, and 


fidelity not less absolute to the august person 


of their lawful sovereégn. Ina word, the ac- 
cusations so unjustly directed against some of 
them were only a new result of these religious 
rivalries which, unhappily, exist between the 
different Christian communities of the East.’’ 
The article, which is long, goes into some 
philosophical discussion of the reasons why 
Turks should naturally sympathize with 
Americans, notes with peculiar pride the 
eminently Islamic way in which our million- 
aires devote themselves to the interests of 
the State, and expresses the hope of a more 
thorough entente cordiale between the two 
nations. 





The excitement of a week ago 
has somewhat subsided. There 
is as yet no confirmation of the 
report that England has demanded the dis- 
missal of Li Hung-Chang. The Russian 
press is remarking in injured tones that there 
has*been nothing anti-English in all her de- 
signs,*and that she has no interest, financial 
or other, in the Peking-Hankau railway. 
All she wants is to preserve the advantages 
already gained, and she has no desire to in- 
jure the economic interests of Great Britain 
or of any other Power. It is announced 
from Rome that Russia has not, as reported, 
any designs on Raheita; but to counter- 
balance that come reports that England has 
annexed Southern Arabia. To this the re- 
ply is made that England has for years exer- 
cised a protectorate over Aden and vicinity, 
as well as over the Sultanate of Oman, ex- 
tending around the southeastern corner of 
the peninsula and up the Persian Gulf, and 
that the situation has not changed for at 
least a decade. That the two Governments 
are earnestly discussing the situation is evi- 
dent, and the fact that the present Russian 
Ambassador at Washington, Count Cassini, 
who was for several years at Peking, is going 
to London, indicates that Russia feels that 
the time has not come yet to break with 
England. 


The China 
Question, 








THE speculative observer of current life 
has never had to study a more rapid and 
complete transformation of the obvious 
characteristics of a people than we have had 
to watch in recent months in the develop- 
ment of national sentiments in the United 
States. I speak of what is on the surface, 
offering no final opinion as to the depth of 
the changes. lf appearances are to be 
trusted we are in face of a new Power 
charged with new purposes. It has sprung 
into existence with such rapidity that what 
was true yesterday is untrue to-day, and 
what is true to-day may be untrue to-morrow, 
I liken the quickness of this manifestation 
to nothing so much as to the feat of the In- 
dian juggler who puts before usa pot of earth 
from which there springs while we gaze a 
shoot, which rises and spreads into branches 
and becomes ‘a shrub bearing leaves and 
fruit as minutes pass away, 

How very few are the months since the 
war between the United States and Spain 
began, and how profoundly different the 
questions which occupy American minds to- 
day from those of the spring! What may be 
the ultimate shape of the national will re- 
mains, however, undetermined. The ques- 
tion hangs in the balance. At this moment 
Spain is opening negotiations for peace, and 
no one can say what answer will be returned; 
no one can tell whether the United States 
will re-enter the paths of home-keeping life 
they have hitherto pursued, or whether they 
will spread abroad as a new domination with 
dependent races, outlying stations of offense, 
and organized forces on sea and land, ever 
ready to.take issue with any opponent that 
may be encountered in this outflowing. 

A foreigner cannot, even tho invited to ex- 
press his mind, speak without hesitation of 
this new phenomenon; yet there is one 
thought I feel forced at the outset to put 
into words. The great temptation in the 


United States at this moment isto submit the 
judgments of the individual conscience to an 
apprehension of national destiny born of un- 
alterable necessity. The solitary citizen may 
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look on the future he contemplates as an evil 
doom and yet accept it as something bound 
to be. He may hold the course along which 
his nation is moving to be unwise, yet yield 
himself to it as inevitable. This seems to be 
the temptation of democracies, strange as we 
may think it, when we remember that organ- 
ized democracy implies that national action 
is the outcome of the competition and con- 
currence of the multitudinous wills of free 
citizens. Thetemptation is most real to-day. 
The friends of the Great Republic, watching 
its fortunes from afar, fear the paralyzing 
power of a supposed overruling destiny. In 
a trial of indecision the balance may be de- 
termined by the feeling that what is coming 
about had to be born; that a period of 
gestation is fulfilled, and that, at whatever 
cost and with whatever consequences, the 
new birth must be accomplished. 

Let ustry to think what this destiny 
means, Six months ago no one apprehended 
it. At this moment large, it may still be 
predominant, masses of opinion recoil from’ 
it. The other day there was no sense that 
the necessity of time required the United 
States to go beyond the limits of their own 
continent. Such an extension was in contra- 
diction of the traditions of the Republic... The 
suggestion of it would have been denounced 
as opposed to the last words of the Father of 
his Country. A great nation could be built 
up, and in truth had been built up, in strict 
adherence to the precepts of Washington. It 
was not felt that anything was wanted; there 
was nothing to induce the conclusion that 
a republic, which, relying on its own pacific 
intentions, maintained no standing forces, 
was in a position of danger. It may indeed 
be boldly declared that for at least eighty 
years past no foreign Power has ever contem- 
plated an attack on the United States, and 
the sense that that Republic lay apart from 
the warlike combinations of Europe has _ in- 
creased as the century advanced. 

The events of the war now reaching its 
inevitable end, must surely tend to strengthen 
this immunity of the United States. The 
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demonstration of reserve strength has been 
overwhelming. If the peril of attack was 
but fanciful before, all imagination of it has 
now passed away. 

Nothing has happened to show that there 
is any danger in abiding by the warnings of 
Washington; on the contrary, safety and 
strength are found in his counsels, But there 
is another aspect not to be disregarded 
which may require a departure from the 
honored policy he left his people. He had 
reflected upon the many,: the apparently 
endless wars of personal ambition and dy- 
nastic jealousies sweeping over Europe, and 
he naturally inculcated the wisdom of stand- 
ing completely aloof from such struggles, 
Absolute non-intervention was to him, as it 
was to our immediate predecessors in Great 
Britain, a lesson of experience. 

A later generation has come to ask here, 
as it may be asked in the States, whether 
this is the whole truth. We may abide ‘in 
our tentsin security, but can we always keep 
within them with honor? Wemayresist the 
temptation to aggrandizement as fatal to our 
own life; we may laugh at the suggestion 
. that we must steal from others if we would 
keep what we have; but can we say occasions 
never arise when national duty impels us to 
external action? This sense of duty may 
Sway, minds not betrayed into excitement by 
suggested infringements of rights or spurred 
by the covetous passion of extended inter- 
ests. I acknowledge for myself its influence. 
The possession of powers—the command of 
the means of putting away an existing wrong 
—may require us to exercise this power and 
employ the means we commend. To forbear 
in such a case may be like the conduct of a 
man who, secure at home, lets his neighbor 
beat his wife to death without so much as 
calling upon aconstable to save her. His- 
tory does not furnish many examples of 
kings and nations going to war in fulfilment 
of duty; but such instances have been, and 
may be again, 

A large part of my own countrymen have 
been ready to press upon their Government 
the use of force for the liberation of the op- 
pressed in Eastern Europe, and those of us 
who are so animated cannot but recognize 
and honor that sympathy of neighborhood 
which impelled American citizens to call for 
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the use of force to put an end to misgovera- 
ment in Cuba. I for one freely acknowledge 
the nobility of this motive. I cannot but ad- 
mit that when the circumstances are apt the 
obligations of duty may require a setting 
aside of the teaching of Washington. But 
with what hesitation will wise men act upon 
this principle! How easily may we be mis- 
taken in our apprehension of the circum- 
stances upon which we act! How rapidly 
may the original motive be drowned and lost 
in the new passion begotten of force and vic- 
tory! An army enlisted under one banner 
contains many spirits, and that which is pre- 
dominant at the outset may find itself forgot- 
ten as time moves on. - 

The preachers of the crusades, at least of 
the first crusades, were men of heroic and 
self-denying temper; but the actual crusaders 
too often degenerated into jealous, self-seek- 
ing adventurers; and later crusades came to 
be instituted not so much for the purpose of 
rescuing the tomb of Christ as of diverting 
attention from cruelty and wrong nearer 
home. But accepting to the full the purity 
of the motive out of which the war for Cuba 
sprang, how does its history suggest that any 
mistake was committed in that pacific or- 
ganization of the United States which pre- 
vailed up to the time the war begun? Does 
the occasional necessity of such dutiful action 
require the maintenance of standing forces 
by sea and land ever ready to overpower an 
instant enemy ? 

The lesson is surely the other way. The 
cry to arms to fulfil a duty, originating as it 
does within ourselves, does not require that 
preparedness which may be necessary if at- 
tack is apprehended; and it is by abstinence 
from military and naval waste, by economy 
of our resources and our powers, that we are 
enabled within a brief time to gather together 
such a presentment of national strength as 
has brought about the victory over Spain. 
If the United States is in no danger of attack 
{rom others, if the mind of the people con- 
templates war only asthe fulfilment of a great 
obligation of the strong to succor the weak, 
then nothing which has occurred during the 
last six months should lead to any departure 
from the standing policy of the. Republic, 
should provoke the men of to-day to set 
aside the teaching of their fathers. 
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It is necessary to descend to another 
plane. The words we hear to-day are not 
concerned with an examination of duties. 
We are not engaged in a discussion as to 
how far a nation may be required to depart 
from the position it has held aloof from oth- 
ers if it would not shirk the obligations which 
every organization of human beings owes to 
its fellows. Instead of debates like these we 
hear of appeals based upon the extension of 
trade, of the protection required by growing 
commerce, of the stations that are wanted in 
distant seas as footholds whence an armed 
force may spring to defeat the evil intentions 
of rival nation adventurers. 

The war with Spain, tho begun for the 
liberatior of Cuba, was naturally attended 
by blows dealt at the Spenish power else- 
where ; and an American squadron in the 
Philippines is an apt instrument for coercing 
Spanish pride. The squadron easily found 
its way into these Eastern waters; but it is 
doubtful whether it will easily be brought 
‘home again, even tho Spain consented to 
relinquish absolutely every possession in the 
West Indies. It is now argued—and the 
argument urgently demands examination— 
that something must be kept for the sake of 
American commerce in the Western and 
Southern Pacific. The first observation to 
be made on this is that we are a long way off 
from the position taken when the war began. 
The crusading spirit has vanished. The im- 
perialist has taken the place of the liberator. 

If the countrymen of Don Quixote have 
been overcome in the spirit of the Don, that 
spirit has itself been swallowed up in the vic- 
tory of arms. No such words as those now 
spoken were heard when the war began, and, 
it must be added, that no such necessity for 
stations far off as is asserted to-day was felt 
or recognized four short months since. 
These new discoveries are at least suspi- 
cious. 

The United States has gone on increasing in 
population, growing in wealth, expanding in 
commerce, sending year by year larger stores 
of their own products to the other nations 
of the earth, experiencing no check, no 
hindrance, meeting with no suggestion of 
threat, of interruption of their continued 
growth, and in this security maintaining no 

navy to convoy the ships sailing from their 
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shores to distant lands; and suddenly, as the 
outcome of an enterprise undertaken for a 
purely humane purpose, it is felt that the 
trade that has so developed in peace is in 
danger, that the further extension of com- 
merce is imperiled, and the course of na- 
tional life itself liable to be thwarted and 
arrested unless armies and navies, not before 
dreamed of, are called into being. Reasons 
are always easily found to support a policy 
or desire; and it is difficult to review this 
picture without thinking that the passion 
for enlargement of empire comes first and 
the arguments in favor of it are subsequently 
conceived. 

I must admit that such arguments are heard 
and do even prevailamong my own country- 
men. The apprehension lest other Powers 
may seize upon unoccupied territories or even 
upon territories fully occupied, but by peo- 
ple of different civilizations from our own, 
and may then shut up the regions thus taken 
wholly or partially from the advent of our 
commerce, has been frequently urged in re- 
cent years; and the necessity of keeping 
open the opportunities of trade, which our 
overcrowded population demands for its 
own support, has been dwelt upon with 
almost overwhelming force as an ample and 
decisive reason for seizing such spaces of the 
world’s surface for ourselves. 

I do not admit, the cogency of these argu- 
ments even when addressed to the people of 
Great Britain. Whatever European Power may 
settle in unsettled lands or may assume the 
control over subject peoples, it will so de- 
velop the resources of the countries thus 
appropriated that the extent of our com- 
merce with them even under protectionist 
tariffs will be greater than it was or could 
have been under former conditions, Every 
citizen of the United States will understand 
that British commerce with their country is 
greater than it could have been if Red In- 
dians were its inhabitants. Nay, such is the 
effect of free development—greater in spite 
of protectionist tariffs than it would have 
been had the States remained dependencies 
of the British Crown. 

But the argument which has such force 
when addressed to Englishmen is altogether 
premature in relationto Americans. Noone 
can seriously say that the people of the 
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United States have multiplied so as to over- 
flow their boundaries and an‘outlet is wanted 
fora redundant population. Vast reserves 
remain to be filled up at home, and even the 
geometrical increase of humanity points to 
no near time when pressure may be experi- 
enced on the means of subsistence. And 
with the continued multiplication of popula- 
tion at home, there is an unbroken prom- 
ise of a continued increase of commerce 
abroad, checked only by foolish hindrances, 
self-imposed and, being self-imposed, re- 
movable by the same power that devised 
them. 

I have admitted that similar hindrances 
are set up by other Powers: The real dan- 
ger which besets the intercourse of nations 
is due to one and another appropriating large 
spaces of the world and doing their best to 
exclude rival nations from trading with them. 
But, as I have urged, these attempts, how- 
ever cunningly imagined, prove in experi- 
ence to be futile; and, such as they are, we 
may have faith that they will disappear long 
before any symptom of arrest is manifested 
in the life of the United States. In writing 
this 1 am, of course, aware I am impressing 
views which do not at present command the 
assent of a majority of the citizens of the 
Republic. But it may be submitted to the 
judgment even of protectionists, that the 
possible effect of the tariff obstacles to the 
extension of American trade in Eastern seas 
is a distant contingency; and it savors of the 
philosophy of Laputa to provide for such 
contingencies by expedients involving a total 
change of American policy and the adoption 
of methods of government irreconcilable 
with democratic principle. 

‘‘The pity on’t” is the final feeling ofa 
friendly Englishman musing over the possi- 
ble outcome of the Cuban war. The prog- 
ress of the United States has been a great 
example of self-government working itself 
free from defects which beset its growth. 
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The existence of negro slavery was in reality 
inconsistent with the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, altho the au- 
thors of that Declaration were unconscious 
of the inconsistency; and as the sense of it 
grew plainer and plainer the people of the 
States struggled with compromise after com- 
promise to gloss over the difficulty. Yeta 
time came when the inevitable contradictions 
could no longer be overlooked, and with he- 
roic effort and at immense cost it was re- 
moved. The men whose invincible sincerity 
and courage brought about this change are 
now universally honored; but their spiritual 
descendants are now seen struggling to pre- 
vent the ascendency of another evil, not un- 
like in character, and more threatening in 
duration over the national councils. 

Imperialism means the domination of one 
race by another; and a democracy which be- 
comes aristocratic is seen in history to lose 
the virtues of both democratic and aristo- 
cratic principles. Imperialism means again 
a standing army and a navy ready for all en- 
counters; and wé may see in the circum- 
stances of contemporary nations how re- 
publics fare when dominated by military 
ideas. : 

Lastly, imperialism means aggravated tax- 
ation, which, however well devised, presses 
upon an industrial population at the cost of 
their independence and culture; and too 
often the taxation is not only burdensome in 
its amount, but is unjust in its incidence, 
especially toward the poor. Against all this 
must be set the hope, not yet abandoned, of 
continuously developed peace and prosperity; 
of a freedom pure and simple and in itself an 
education of the community; of a renuncia- 
tion of the greed of conquest and of the lust 
of domination making the Republic of the 
West an example of self-restraint and of 
equal respect, for all, which has been and 
should be a standing lesson for the world, 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 





EPITAPH. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 
[For the American soldiers who died on the Hights at Santiago, Cuba.] 
WE are dead; but dying we planted our banner to shimmer forever, 
A flag-flower, high on this summit, overlooking the harbor and town; 
Yea, we are dead, yet deep in our graves are comforted, dreaming that never 
Shall hand upreaching drag from this hill-top our holy flag-flower down. 
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No doubt even Percy himself when the 
fight was over glanced around him as he 
sheathed his sword to see what his comrades 
thought of his attack and guard, and went 
over the bloody play to himself bit by bit, 
making up his mind as to the credit he de- 
served. 

We hardly have had time to draw our 
breath after our duel with the Spaniard, yet 
we already are surprised at some things which 
we have done in the fight, and—left undone. 

The most startling fact perhaps is, that we 
fought well and gallantly. 

We never have made war our business, like 
our neighbors. We are nota knightly peo- 
ple; we area nation of tradesmen, of farm- 
ers, of money-grubbers, and, in a less degree, 
of students of this or that kind of knowledge. 

We drew the sword once or twice in des- 
perate straits to preserve our national life; 
but there was as little use for it in the daily 
traffic of the country as for monarchs’ scep- 
ters or wizards’ wands. 

No American boy looked forward to the 
glories of a military conqueror as a possible 
career. It might be his business to feed his 
fellow-men or to clothe them, or teach them, 
or to build them bicycles or coats or rail- 
ways, but to make it the business of his life 
to hack and hew them—bah! 

We had, it is true, an army of twenty 
thousand men; and for thirty years they 
have peaceably policed the Western border 
against the possible uprisings of a few In- 
dians—conquered and half civilized long ago. 

When, therefore, Uncle Sam made up his 
mind to try a fall with Spain, his neighbors 
expected him to bear himself like a boor and 
a bully. Cartoons were plenty on the Conti- 
nent in which he was depicted as a butcher 
riding a tilt on a pig against the gentle Don; 
or a cannibal tearing him into mouthfuls; or 
a huge boar trampling him into the mud; 
but whatever the conceit, the Spaniard was 
alwaysthe chevalier, brave, fine and patrician, 
and the American the braggart, coarse and 
vulgar, . 

Even Punch, with English opinion warning 
him to keep a civil tongue in his head, gave 
us a picture of the combat between a Castil- 
ian knight and a monstrous shape made up 
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of the lowest types of acowboy and a negro, 
The knight was forced to the wall and—‘‘ Oh, 
the pity of it!” sighed Punch, 

Serious statements were made, too, in 
leading foreign journals concerning the 
‘‘ jail-birds” and ‘‘ refuse of every nation” of 
whom the crews on our war-ships and the 
rank and file of the army were composed. 
‘These hirelings,” we were told, ‘could 
have no patriotism. They would desert at 
the first shot.”’ 

The war now is virtually over. 
have the plain facts about it. 

Its motive was the purest and most unself- 
ish that ever caused a war, and it was fought 
by the nation of money-grubbers in the same 
spirit. The men who hurried into the ranks 
were not the débris of American life, the 
luckless, the idle scapegraces and vagabonds 
who could well have been spared; but the 
very flower of the race, young, well born, 
trained for useful, influentiallives. The men 
who led them, Dewey, Schley, Miles, Wheel- 
er, Roosevelt, conducted the campaign not 
only according to the highest code of inter- 
national etiquet but with a curtesy and ten- 
derness absolutely unknown before in the 
world in any struggle. What other con- 
queror, when the victory was won, ever 
made haste not only to bind up the wounds 
of his foe but to feed and clothe him, and to 
provide transportation to send him and his 
family comfortably home? 

The brief struggle was full of individual 
examples of dauntless courage and high, fine 
instincts. The troops, no doubt, lacked 
cohesion and discipline, but each man burned 
to do some deed of derring-do. The sons of 
millionaires during weeks, on a cracker a day, 
dug trenches, waist deep in the mud; ‘‘ the 
negro regiments as fighters were of the very 
best.”’ A correspondent in the spasms of 
mortal agony finished his dispatch and calm- 
ly sent it off. We can match the stories of 
the Crusades with that of the Rough Riders 
and the ‘‘Gloucester,’’ or Hobson and his 
crew and nameless stowaway. 

And Philip’s‘‘Don’t cheer; the poor devils 
are dying’’ is as well worth remembering, in 
the world’s history, as Sidney’s spilled water 


Let us 


,on the grass, 
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Not a fighting people as individuals or in 
the mass, we have done our devoir in this 
fight with courage and humanity. 

But acommercial people, a people trained 
to business, to the management of large en- 
terprises, we made of the business, the 
management of the war,a stupendous failure. 

‘* War,’’ said General Fremont once, ‘‘is 
not so much a matter of battles as of sup- 
plies and transportation.”’ 

The great surprise to the nation in this 
war, the fact which they regard to-day with 
an amazement and indignation too strong 
for words, is the mismanagement whose re- 
sults have been so fatal. 

The problem of handling the army was 
difficult, it is true; but there are many man- 
agers of railway and steamship lines and of 
hotel systems in this ¢éuntry who every year 
control the suppli¢s and transportation for 
larger bodies of men than Shafter's and Mer- 
ritt’s divisions. 

The mistakes made were incredible in men 
of ordinary intelligence. Whole regiments 
in this country were kept within sight of 
large towns, without food for thirty-six 
hours; camps of instruction were planted in 
fever-haunted swamps and kept there. 
Northern men were sent to fight ina climate 
where the thermometer ranged from 90° to 
105° clad in winter clothes and fed only on 
tancid pork and mildewed hardtack; troops 
were packed into transports as closely as the 
victims of the Black Hole of Calcutta, and 
kept lying uselessly at the broiling wharves 
of Port Tampa for days. When, after a voy- 
age of eleven days, the men, exhausted by 
the intolerable heat, landed, it was to find 
themselves reduced to starvation rations, 
‘They were led to storm San Juan without 
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the artillery, which had been forgotten; the . 
loss in consequence was heavy. When they 

lay on the mud wounded and dying of fever 

there were no bandages, no medicines, no 

tents to shelter them from the incessant 

storms: these things were still in the trans-— 
ports, and General Shafter refused to per- 

mit them to be brought on shore. 

He reported over four thousand men ill of 
yellow, typhoid and malarial fevers and of 
wounds. The number increased each day, 
The diet of these patients was still the rancid 
pork and hardtack. The War Department 
refused to bring them home, because the 
transports were needed to carry troops to 
Porto Rico, on a picnic parade, intended to 
gratify the military pride of certain States 
whose vote was uncertain in the next cam- 
paign. : 

We all know the rest of the story. The 
Round Robin, and the ‘‘Concha,’’ and the 
ghastly, starved specters of men who hobbled 
on shore at last. And all this while the Na- 
tion held out her open hands eager to pour 
out her treasures for ‘‘her boys”! 

The war is over, and hundreds of our boys 
have been killed by starvation and neglect 
to one that has fallen by a Spanish bullet. 

Well, what do you make of it? 

Were the mistakes due to a lack of prac- 
tical ability, to disorderly habits of thought 
and work in American men, or to the polit- 
ical corruption which would sacrifice scores 
of human lives to keep inefficient men in 
office and insure success in a coming cam- 
paign? 

The true answer to that question is of more 
importance to us than the acquisition of 
Cuba or of the Philippines. 


THe Warm Sprincs, VA. 





THE REWARDS OF 
BY PARK 


IF this article were written in time of 
peace, it might well resemble the famous 
chapter on snakes in Ireland, and simply say 
‘‘there are no rewards for naval officers.” 
In war-time, however, personal prowess and 
gallantry are recognized; but ina way which 
is worth while explaining to the American 
citizen—even at the possible risk of unduly 
exciting his ire. 


NAVAL OFFICERS. 


BENJAMIN. 


Prize-money, it may be remarked at the 
outset, is not properly a reward. It is not 
given by the country in return for distin- 
guished service rendered, but is a relic of 
medieval barbarity whereby the sailor is per- 
mitted to prey on the private property of 
non-belligerents afloat, just as the soldier 
used to be allowed to sack and loot private 
property ashore, ‘‘Bounty” is on a more 
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respectable footing, since it is given for the 
destruction of an enemy’s war-ship, is in- 
creased in proportion to the number of men 
iim her complement, and like prize-money is 
divided among all the victorious crew; so it 
lacks the element of personal distinction and 
iis morean the nature of payment. 

INo “‘peerage or Westminster Abbey”’ 
‘awaits the American naval officer. No rib- 
boa, no cross, no grant of public money, no 
‘special’ pension—not even the medal of 
thonor which his brother of the army or even 
the bluejackets whom he commands may 
earn, If decorations adorn his coat, they 
are merely the badges of military societies of 
which he may be a member. - Even if by 
some special act of gallantry affecting for- 
_ eigners or by some distinguished service to 
; $eme foreiga Government he has won a 
medal or a star and Congress has permitted 
him to accept it, still he cannot wear it. If 
any one—such as a humane society—should 
give hima medal for saving life, or some- 
thing of that kind, he could add it to his so- 
ciety badges; but that is merely private recog- 
nition. 

Allthat the law provides is promotion to 
the next higher grade, or advancement in 
numbers in the grade to which he belongs. 
This at first sight might seem considerable; 
but it assumes a different aspect when ana- 
lyzed, and this because it is tainted with the 
evils which follow the unmixed seniority 
system which normally regulates naval pro- 
motions. 

The officers of the several corps of the 
navy are arranged in lists—line, medical, pay 
engineer, and so on—in which their relative 
places are fixed, and in which they stand in 
unchanging order from the “highest to the 
lowest. As the seniors die off or are re- 
tired, the juniors waiting for their shoes step 
intothem, An officer cannot alter his po- 
sition by changing from this ship to that, or 
- by any variation of his duty. So long as he 
keeps clear of retiring boards and courts- 
martial his onward progress is constant. If 
he be in the line, he starts asa naval cadet, 
and unremittingly goes up through the sev- 
eral grades until he teaches the age of sixty- 
two years when he is retired, no matter what 
his position may be. It is evident, therefore, 
that the younger a man is when he begins his 
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journey, the better for him at the end of it, 
If, forexample, the senior commodore at- 
tains his sixty-second birthday before any of 
the rear-admirals reach that epochal period, 
then he never wears the twin stars. Unex- 
pected deaths and resignations furnish the 
only uncertainties; but manifestly these 
merely diminish the time expected to elapse 
before a given position can be reached, and 
have no effect upon relative places. And 
the influence even of these disturbances can 
be averaged, so that a man’s expectancy of 
reaching a certain grade at a certain time is 
not without the purview of the actuary. Ifthe 
navy were larger, some one would probably 
start a promotion insurance scheme, and fora 
moderate premium paid during occupancy of 
the lower grades, guarantee the policy- - 
holder, not the actual rank of course, but an 
income equal to the pay of the rank ‘which 
he might be expected to reach, say at age fifty, 
provided he failed to get there, and possibly 
an indemnity to cover failure to receive an- 
ticipated privileges and immunities, 

Now it might’ reasonably be supposed 
that, having organized the navy personnel on 
the stand-in-line-and-get-your-tickets plan, 
common sense would @rtainly dictate ‘the 
avoidance of every avoidable thing which 
would interfere with the working thereof. 
And this especially when it is recalled that 
no other organization on earth is similarly 
regulated and operated. But the supposition 
would be wrong. The moment a man does 
anything particularly good in war-time, or 
particularly bad at any time, that is an ex- 
cuse for immediate interference, and with a 
result so topsy-turvy, that it seems to belong 
rather to the domain of ‘‘comic opera’’ than . 
to that of a great military force. 

Of course, when the number of persons in 
a grade is strictly limited by law, and the 
relative order of the individuals in sequence 
is also established, it is impossible to change 
the position of one person without altering 
the positions of others. If, for example, one 
man on the naval ladder is directed to goup 
ten rungs, obviously the ten men on the ten 
rungs above him must each go down one 
rung in order to make the designated place 
for him, Hence, to promotean officer + num- 
bers (to use the language of the algebra) in 
his grade is the precise equivalent of reducing 
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x officers above him one number each. So 
that this remarkable system which promotes 
A, also degrades B, C, Dand the est, and the 
question at once is raised whether it is really 
one for rewarding A for doing something 
fine or for punishing a: lot of his hapless 
comrades for mot doing it—regardless of their 
opportunities or any other circumstances. 
Certainly nothing since the shooting of 
Admiral Byng has fallen more completely 
under Voltaire’s acid explanation of that 
event, than this sort of reward (‘‘ Jour en- 
courager les autres’); ‘‘les autres’’ being the 
people put down. 

Ofcourse, so long as military rank exists 
and the greater the merit the greater the 
claim to advancement, juniors will leap over 
the heads of seniors, as they have always 
done in all armies and navies; but it may 
safely be doubted whether in any organization 
save the United States Navy the junior has 
ever been advanced at the direct personal ex- 
pense and pecuniary cost of the seniors over- 
slaughed. 

Take an instance in point. A commander 
at the battle of Manila, having shown excep- 
tional gallantry and skill, was accordingly 
advanced ten numbers in his grade. Every 
one of the ten commanders as a consequence 
reduced one number had meanwhile been 
earnestly endeavoring to get to the front, 
Three had received the command of gun- 
boats, and one of them had covered himself 
with glory—for the voyage of the ‘‘ Marietta’’ 
side by side with the “ Oregon’’ around 
Cape. Horn is a great achievement. The 
other two were condemned to cruising on the 
Pacific Coast. Three others had been sent 
to peaceful colliers and ‘‘ beef boats.” Three 
more—the most distinguished gunnery ex- 
perts in the service—were for that reason 
denied any command afloat, and were kept 
at work in navy-yards and the proving sta- 
tion. The last was consigned to executive 
duty in a navy-yard. Every one of these 
men had a most enviable record for great 
professional ability. 

The effect of putting them all down one 
number was this. The average rate of pro- 
motion on the commander’s list is about ten 
numbers per year. A man reduced one num- 
ber, therefore, is delayed one-tenth of a year 
in passing to the next higher grade. He 
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thus loses pay equal to the difference between 
the salary of the lower grade and the salary 
of the higher grade, for this period of time. 
In the case in point it amounts to about fifty 
dollars. This is the fine levied on each of 
the ten men reduced. It exactly represents 
the pecuniary gain of the individual pro- 
moted. Therefore, in plain language, the 
United States, desiring to reward a certain 
commander, carries out its benevolent inten- 
tion by filching from the pockets of ten of 
its ablest servants a sum sufficient to pay the 
gratuity. 

A still more remarkable illustration is 
found in the rewards just dealt out to the 
lieutenant-commandcrs who took part in the 
Santiago victory. Wainwright, who com- 
manded the ‘‘Gloucester,’’ is advanced ten 
numbers, the executive officers of the several 
vessels each five numbers, with one éxcep- 
tion, who gets but three numbers. The total 
advancement of all these officers aggregates 
forty-three numbers. Now observe the 
thrifty manner in which this is taxed on their 
comrades who were serving their country 
with equal fidelity and ability elsewhere. 


Tue Unirep States in Account with Rewarps. 
Cr. J vr. 





By 2 lieutenant-com- 


To 1 lieutenant-com- 
manders reduced 


mander promoted 10 
numbers. 

To 6 lieutenant-com- 
manders promoted 5 
numbers each 

To 1 lieutenant-com- 
mander promoted 3 


numbers each 

By 9 lieutenant-com- 
manders reduced 2 
numbers each 

By 19 lieutenant-com- 
manders reduced 1 
number each 








Eight lieutenant-commanders are pro- 
moted, to accomplish which thirty are put 
down from one to three numbers each. In 
other words, these rewards for ‘‘ conspicuous 
gallantry’’ do not cost the people of the 
United States one cent; but the whole ex- 
pense incident to them is assessed on the 
brother officers of the men promoted, simply 
and’ solely because they did not happen to be 
present on a particular occasion. Remember 
that the officers of the navy are not per- 
mitted to remain in service for life, so that 
otherwise, considering the vicissitudes of ex- 
istence, it might be thought to make little 
difference whether a man reached a given 
status a year later or earlier. They go out 
at sixty-two-years of age, and a reduction in 
numbers is therefore a positive loss in that 
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it keeps the man thus reduced for a longer 
percentage of his total career at a lower 
rate of pay than he would otherwise receive. 
Or more briefly put, the United States com- 
pels his services for a longer time at the 
cheaper price. 

The more instances one collects of the 
working of this inequitable scheme, the 
greater the anomalies which appear. For 
example, for gallantry at the battle of Ma- 
nila an officer was promoted seven numbers, 
and the incidental effect was the reduction 
of seven other officers, including the captain 
of the ‘‘New York,’’ one number. It was, 
therefore, the captain’s misfortune that he 
should, at that particular time, have been on 
the other side of the world. But subsequent- 
ly the captain himself was advanced five 
numbers, and that put him ahead of the 
Manila man again, who was thereby deprived 
of one-seventh of his reward, because the 
captain at the antipodes in his turn had 
done something commendable. Obviously 
it is only necessary for a war to last long 
enough for rewards granted to some officers 
to be neutralized by others granted to other 
officers, until the positions of the officers of 
the navy, earned by their own gallantry and 
skill, will be as uncertain as those of the 
players in a football match, and never de- 
fined except as chance may place them when 
the bell rings to stop. The Treasury clerk 
who disputed and for a long time prevented 
payment of the claim of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wainwright for the clothes he lost 
in the destruction of the ‘‘ Maine,” is sup- 
posed to have touched the lowest depth of 
red-tape meanness yet sounded by any offi- 
cial; but what shall be said of the country 
itself, which thus rewards its naval heroes at 
the cost of one another? 

Promotion to the next higher grade does 
not involve the same injustice to the persons 
passed over, because the individual promoted 
is given an extra number on the list of his 
new grade. But even here anomalies appear. 
To take a lieutenant from the foot of the list 
and jump him up to lieutenant-commander 
means (at present) an advance of nearly 
twenty-two years. To take him from the 
top of the same list and similarly promote 
him may give him the advantage of but a 
month or two, The higher the grade, the 
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smaller this sort of reward grows; and in 
some cases it may be ludicrously out of pro- 
portion to the act sought to be recognized. 
Commodore Dewey, for example, was pro- 
moted to Rear-Admiral over the heads of but 
two persons—Commodores McNair and How- 
ell; and he thus anticipated his own advance- 
ment in regular course of seniority by only 
about five or six months. His actual gain by 
the transaction—for his powers as Rear- 
Admiral are no greater in his present position 
than they were as Commodore—is the differ- 
ence in the pay of the two grades for the 
above period; about five hundred dollars. 
And that is his reward for sinking eleven 
Spanish ships in one of the greatest naval 
victories on record. Is it not a little exas- 
perating, this,to the citizen who just now is 
brimful of admiration for the navy and cheer- 
ing himself hoarse over its exploits? 

Contrast this gratitude of the Republic 
with the magnificent recognition Great Brit- 
ain gives to her successful admirals—peer- 
ages, fortunes and pensions. The officer 
who shelled helpless Alexandria received a 
large money grant and nobility; the victor of 
Manila not much more than it costs to fire a 
big gun. 

Of course we give our naval heroes the 
‘«Thanks of Congress,’’ which used to be 
worth more than it probably isnow. During 
the Civil War it was especially enacted that 
such a resolution kept the recipient in active 
service an additional ten years’ period despite 
the retiring law; and then it had some actual 
value to him, if not to the public, who might 
question either the desirability or the justice 
of keeping an old servant in noonday harness 
after he had earned his rest in the twilight. 
But the terms of that statute do not make it 
apply to the present time. 

In justice to the master minds who con- 
ceived the ‘‘ reward” system above described, 
it should be added that they also devised a 
punishment system intended to be of a pre- 
cisely antithetical character. This consists 
in reducing an officer so many numbers in his 
grade by sentence of court-martial as a pen 
alty for misbehavior. Just as the reward 
system put down people who had done noth- 
ing to merit such treatment, so the punish- 
ment system advances others equally unde- 
serving. For obviously if a man is reduced 
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_ten numbers, then ten men are put up one 
number ‘each, and, on precisely the same 
pecuniary reasoning as before, they gain 
what he loses. This charming plan, there- 
fore, pays ten men who may be thousands of 
miles away a moderate gratuity because an- 
other man is mulcted on account of some- 
thing they know nothing about. It is newer 
than the mutual reward plan, and came into 
vogue quite recently asa substitute for the sen- 
tence of suspending a delinquent for a given 
number of years and requiring him to retain 
his existing number in his grade during that 
time. Even the office of the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy saw (in course of years) 
the wild absurdity of that, and realized that 
no man could possibly know the nature and 
extent of his punishment—unless he could 
also know precisely how many people were 
going to move on over his head during his 
stationary period; and as he could not dis- 
cover that without also by some prophetic 
gift finding out how many seniors were going 
to die or resign in the same time, the pen- 
alty lacked one of the first elements of pen- 
alties in general, namely, definiteness and 
precision. Besides, in practice it sometimes 
happened that a man sentenced. for some 
purely venial offense thus became more se- 
verely punished than an actuai sinner, 

The trouble with the naval officer’s re- 
wards is the same that runs through pretty 
nearly every other part of his profession as 
officially regulated. He is treated less asa 
human being than asa machine. The ma- 
chine treatment may suffice wherever the 
governing power resides in individuals who 
retain their offices indefinitely and who are 
responsibly bound by some definite code; but 
in this country, where the controlling agency 
may be at one time a second-rate political 
worker, at another a-doctrinaire, at another 
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an amiable poet, and so on through all sorts 
and conditions of politician having no quality 
in.common except dehse ignorance concern- 
ing the navy and its needs, the result is that 
the petty officialism which survives adminis- 
trations and which represents all that is 
Bourbon, unprogressive, circumlocutory, and 
too often all that is unjust, assumes a.greater 
influence than it was ever designed to have. 
Secretaries rely upon it from knowledge of 
their own lack of information or from fear 
lest they disturb the apparently smooth run- 
ning of the governmental mechanism. 

The naval officer ought to be promoted 
not alone for valor, but for meritorious serv- 
ice of all kinds. Lieutenant Haeseler, who 
improved the ‘‘ Texas’s” guns so as to quad- 
ruple their firing efficiency, has earned his 
advancement just as fairly as has Hobson; 
so has Commander Pendleton, who has kept 
pouring out the stream of guns from the 
great factories of the Washington Navy- 
Yard, and so have dozens of others. For such 
work the country can afford to be generous. 
Let it give a man the rank for which he 
shows his fitness. If the seniority system 
must be maintained let it make enough addi- 
tional numbers, as occasion requires, in the 
grades to allow of this being done without 
injuring anybody. Let it make money grants 
—good round ones, sufficient at the very 
least to relieve the recipient from all anxiety 
for the support and education of his family. 

And lastly—least of all it may seem to those 
who measure all things by pecuniary stand- 
ards—let us have a medal of honor for the 
naval officers, to be given, not thirty-five 
years after the event, as many of the Civil 
War army medals have been bestowed, but 
immediately and by the President personally 
representing the people of the United States. 

New York Ciry. 





A MESSAGE FROM THE BLUE. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


Come to me! Come to me out of the blue, 
Messengers sweet from the hidden land, 
Bringing the words of the loving, the true, 
So long away from the hither strand! 
My heart is breaking, is breaking to-day 
For word, or token, or glance, or smile. 
O come to me! Send to me while I pray— 


Forget me not in the Blesséd Isle! 
New York City. 


The messenger came to me out of the blue. 
I knew him not when he floated by, 

Yet deep in my heart sank the balm he threw 
From his gracious wing, unseen but nigh. 
One drop of that balm and the heart no more 

Breaks in an anguish of vain regrets; 
Soft sings thro’ the silence that reigned before 
‘* None is torgotten, and no one forgets.”’ 











|. ‘THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM. - 


_ BY HUGH H. LUSK. 


IF anybody had asked,. four months ago, 
what puzzling problems would be likely to 
spring out of a Spanish war, nobody would 
have. looked to the far-off islands of east- 
ern Asia as the place they were likely to 
arise. Some of us might have thought of 
Cuba, and the more than possible difficulties 
in the way of a settlement of the affairs of 
that long misgoverned island. Others might 
have considered the risk of commercial stag- 
nation at home more serious still, and have 
pointed with apprehension to the many pos- 
sible ill effects of war on a peaceable com- 
munity like our own. Not one man in a 
million, it is pretty safe to say, would have 
given a thought to the Philippine Islands as 
a factor in any problem America might have 
to face; not one would have considered them 
worth inquiring about in connection with the 
matter at all. 

Itis no wonder that at present the vast 
majority of our people, possibly even of our 
representatives, fail to appreciate the limits 
of the Philippine problem. A vague impres- 
sion that the islands are very far away, and 
that their inhabitants are not a very desira- 
ble class of persons for possible citizens of 
the future, not unnaturally renders many good 
Americans only anxious to get rid of them on 
almost any terms. There is, however, a 


good deal more to be considered than this, | 


It isnot as if we had not invaded the Philip- 
pines; it is not as tho our action there had 
not changed the whole condition of affairs 
inthe group. We have practically destroyed 
even such power and authority as Spain had 
up tothis time in the Philippines—and we 
have learned, or we may very easily learn, if 
we will but take the trouble to inquire—how 
very small and limited that authority was at 
its best. It is for America to-day to deal 
with affairs in the islands as they are, and as 
we are partly responsible for making them. 

A common error made by nearly every- 
body in their ignorance is that of treating the 
Philippines as we might treat Cuba or Porto 
Rico, as a single country inhabited by people 
who, in spite of minor distinctions, were in 
the main very nearly alike. We have had 


trade relations in the past with Manila, and 
of late our eyes have been fixed eagerly on 
the Spanish city and its neighborhood. We 
have heard a good deal about the insurgents 
under Aguinaldo, and have had views of the 
country and pictures of native groups of its 
people presented to our curiosity; and the 
tendency of it all has been to mislead our 
judgment as to the condition of things exist- 
ing in the Philippines to-day. It is time 
we learned that in all that we have heard we 
have been hearing only about a small section 
of the people of.the group and a small part 
of the islands. It cannot be too carefully 
noted that Aguinaldo and his followers are 
not the natives of the Philippines, except in 
the sense that they are generally half-castes 
born there who have taken upon themselves 
the position of leaders of the people and rep- 
resentatives of the enormously more numer- 
ous pure natives of the island of Luzon, who 
have suffered much at the hands of the Span- 
iards and are therefore either sympathetic 
or, as is more generally true, are indifferent, 
The insurgents of Luzon are in the northern 
island of the Philippines very much what 
Garcia’s men are in Cuba to-day; the main 
difference being that in the Asiatic group the 
pure Spaniards bear a much smaller propor- 
tion to the half-castes than in Cuba, and 
that neither one race nor the other can at all 
compare in numbers with the aboriginal pop- 
ulation of Negrito blood. 

Up to this time, or at least until the recent 
period of half-caste insurrection began, the 
Spaniards, very largely through the agency 
of the monks, ruled the island of Luzon—an 
island, it is to be remembered, not so large 
as Cuba, but considerably more populous— 
in the well-known oppressive Spanish fashion, 
The half-caste population felt the pressure 
most severely, as they were the most within 
reach, while many of the native tribes, liv- 
ing in the more remote hilly country, having 
little or nothing, could not be seriously plun- 
dered, and were very slightly under control. 
If Luzon were restored to Spain to-morrow 
her first step must be that of putting down 
the half-caste insurgents, because otherwise 
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no government by Spain would be possible in 
Luzon; and whatever her wishes might be, 
or whatever her pledges might have been, 
the work could not be done without cruel 
severity by her. If Luzon were handed over 
to half-caste control, and Aguinaldo, or any 
other dictator, were set up as ruler there, it 
is hardly possible to overestimate the risk of 
greater cruelty and oppression being the fate 
of the Spanish population, while there would 
be almost a certainty of the native tribes 
falling backward into a worse condition of 
barbarism than at present. 

But this, after all, only applies to one is- 
land of a large group, and it only affects 
something less than a third part of the pop- 
‘ulation of the Philippines. Luzon is the 


largest, tho not very greatly the largest,- 


island of the group; and all the others of 
any importance lie to the southward and 
nearer the equator. These southern Philip- 
pines contain at once the most beautiful, 
fertile, valuable and populous islands among 
them. There are islands that have long been 
known to produce gold, which has never 
been prospected for by men who knew the 
business of gold-mining.; there are others 


that have for nearly a century been known 
to contain large and valuable coal deposits, 
which nobody has had the energy and enter- 
prise to work. Silver and copper have been 
found, generally by pure accident, in others; 
while all are known to be rich in the vegeta- 
ble products that give their special value to 


the tropical islands of eastern Asia. These 
islands, while nominally Spanish, are really 
in the hands of the aboriginal natives of the 
group. Here and there, at favorable points 
on their coasts, little trading depots, round 
which have clustered villages, have been 
established by Spanish traders; and at each 
of these there is a church, and around each, 
it may be added, there is a certain amount 
of half-caste population. There is really no 
more of Spanish occupation than this in the 
islands of the southern Philippines. The 
natives have not been civilized; very few of 
them can be said in any sense to have been 
Christianized. The only government they 
know, or have ever known, is the patriarchal 
yet savage ascendancy of their pagan chiefs. 
It may be said that it is no business of 
ours to govern, civilize or Christianize these 
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people. It may be pointed out that this 
country is distant, and that its Constitution 
does not lend itself to undertaking such a 
task. It: may be urged that one island will 
suffice for our needs, as an American Hong- 
kong in Asiatic waters, and that an intelli- 
gent selfishness should make us avoid enter- 
ing upon a task that will be difficult, and 
a speculation which may not pay. If, 
however, we propose to keep one island, 
most of the evils that are feared in the case 
of the group as a whole will have to be faced; 
if we go to all the expense of establishing an 
American Hongkong, it will be found well 
worth considering whether it would not be 
easier, cheaper, less dangerous, and infinitely 
more profitable to deal with the group—or 
at any rate with the southern islands of the 
group—as a whole. At the best, it must be 
remembered, a Hongkong is only a depot for 
trade, and a refuge for commerce; and with 
the islands of the Philippines in foreign 
hands the trade and commerce might well 
have to come from a distance. To govern 
these islands in such a way as may best train 
and elevate their inhabitants into a self-gov- 
erning community is no impracticable task, 
and if this country holds but one island it is 
a task which she must undertake; it is, more- 
over, a task worthy of this country and its 
people. 

It would not be difficult, did space permit, 
to show the difficulties and even the special 
dangers that surround the establishment of 
great fortified depots of trade in distant parts 
of the world, or to point out that apart from 
the possession of surrounding territories they 
have never at any time proved more than a 
temporary and a costly experiment. It 
would also be easy to show how the oppo- 
site course has been, and can readily again 
be made a success. In the experience of 
Britain during this century, instances of both 
experiments abound, and present themselves, 
both in their weakness and strength, as ob- 
ject-lessons for the guidance of this country 
in dealing with this problem. From her ex- 
perience we may learn how an imperial 
policy may be made truly republican in its 
operation; and from it we may also learn that 
the boldest policy is usually the safest and 
the most profitable. 


New York Crry. 





SUMMER SIESTA. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


THO we speak of equinox and of solstice, 
of seed-time and of harvest, nevertheless 
such is the overlapping of the seasons, and 
so gradually do the great changes of the 
year come about, that we can never deter- 
mine just when the meridian was crossed. It 
is only by what has been eliminated from 
the season—the beauty we here and there 
miss, that we are made aware of the change. 
I can scarce credit my eyes—that the grass 
has already bloomed and gone under the 
scythe, that Erigeron long since put cut its 
modest flower; that buttercup gold is lav- 
ished no more; that the summer golden-rod 
will soon be its substitute. How many 
weeks is it since I have heard the bluebird’s 
note? Or if, occasionally, I still hear it 
now, ‘‘in growth of riper days,” why do I 
think of spring and for the moment fall 
a-doting on that lovely and distant season? 
I must have been sleeping, or am I sleeping 
now ? 

I am persuaded, from the general somno- 
lence and languor of nature that I must be 
sleeping now, and with the rest of creation— 
all taking our dreamy siesta together, in 
the early afternoon of summer. In these 
days the birds are mainly silent. I hear 
almost no voices of grove or meadow, save 
for a rare protest from the song-sparrow, a 
Stray flute-note from the meadow-lark, a 
drawling inquiry from the pewee. Small, 
shrill, scattered notes (as of a child’s whistle 
alternately stopped and opened)—these are 
contributed by the thistle-birds—the wild 
canaries who never knew cage nor boudoir 
pampering. Then Iam tempted to call the 
passing season Goldfinch Days, in their 


honor. 
NO NESTS AND NO SONGS. 
Why are ye silent, ye dryads of thicket and 
grove? 
Perchance from the fowler ye hide, and brood 
o’er your wrongs! 
‘Nay, careless and songless, at close of the sea- 
son we rove; 
Mute are we all after springtime—vo nests and 
no songs!” 


Wise were ye ever, ye dryads of thicket and 
grove! 
To the fulness of Life and the struggle, all joy- 
ance belongs! 


And we, when no longer we strive, as blithely we 
strove— 

Is it so with ourselves as with ye—no mests ana 

no songs ? : 

Part and parcel of the present dream-world 
are the multitudes of butterflies, of various 
sizes, colors and ‘markings; and each new 
day seems to add richer specimens to the 
fluttering, hovering, capricious train of airy 
vagrants. Splendid Ethiopians, mottled 
sparsely with red and white, are among the 
ldtest comers. Looking as it were through a 
filmy kaleidoscope in watching their play 
above the weed-tops which purvey them am- 
brosia, I fall to questioning: Where is the 
beginning, where the end? Did Nature start 
out with the butterfly, and then suffer it to 
deteriorate in its immediate offspring, the 
caterpillar? then, again, ingeniously retrieve 
the situation by the stratagem of the chrysa- 
lis leading back to the perfect winged life— 
butterfly, egg, pupa, butterfly, zx fine? The 
repetend might best be represented by a ring 
which, at the closing of the band, should 
have for its seal two jeweled fans; and this 
might be taken as the symbol of eternity, a 
more significant one, in some respects, than 
the serpent ring of old Egypt. How do we 
know but that the Greeks intended as much 
when they put the butterfly (Psyche) as the 
symbol of deathless soul ? 

And what, of all this, thinks the small, 
gray caterpillar, which this morning I 
watched toilsomely climbing a slant string 
(on which my morning-glories were also 
climbing—after their own fashion)? The 
forefeet of the caterpillar grasped the string, 
on the upper side, while the rear feet clung 
to the under side; so that always one portion 
of the body was inverted, and, in a sense, 
the antipode of the other. That this manner 
of climbing was not casual seemed to be 
proved by the fact that another caterpillar, 
on the next string, was progressing in pre- 
cisely the same way. 

The Still heat of a day past the middle of 
summer penetrates to the very core of na- 
ture. The pine boards composing a platform 
built two or three years ago, will, on a day 
like this, exude resin, as if to claim that the 
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tree from which they were taken was vital 
still, and not become mere wood! The 
Mayweed by the roadside, where we drove 
this morning, responding to the subtle exac- 
tion of the heat, exhaled an essence which 
roused my memory and put me on the scent 
of old summer days hard to overtake—‘‘sun- 
shine holidays’’ in the country, days of infi- 
nite length, in the count of childhood. 
What reminiscential power resides in the 
sense of smell ! ' 

The birds are generally silent; but the very 
air sings to-day, idealizing the noise made by 
each living creature. The-hum of a large 
fly.darting past, is like the momentary vit 
bration of a high-keyed violin-string. Those 
demagogs of the insect camp, the harvest- 
flies (bearing on their wings W, or P, as the 
case may be), had for days been screaming 
hot weather; and now they seem to have 
reached the desired degree of caloric. And 
while the tortured air quivers, stung by in- 
numerable insect stilettos, any one may 
trace the lowly origin of the shrill-toned 
demagogs. After they have emerged from 
their earthly hiding-places and gone up into 
the trees, to be seen no more, or but rarely, 
their base beginning is known from the 
horny, sloughed-off coats left behind them 
in their ambitious progress. .These old 
clo’s-of-the-earth are found clinging to leaves, 
grass,sticks. A slit lengthwise along the back 
shows where the wearer emerged from duress, 
while the head-piece of the horny coat is 
drawn downward as tho from the insect’s 
struggle to shuffle off its mortal coil! The 
bulging points, like glass goggles, which 
covered the eyes of the imprisoned insects, 
have a grotesquely lugubrious stare, as tho 
life had been a mournful and perplexing 
problem to the poor earthling awaiting its 
transformation. 

The time in the summer approaches when, 
in familiar weather-lore, all wet signs must 
be given dry interpretation. Last night a 
_ few great rain-drops fell from the sterile 
clouds, as the latter floated over the disap- 
pointed earth; and the lightnings played in 
beautiful rose-color arabesques across the 
green summer background. After the sun 
had set the heavens took on a great variety 
of colors and curious cloud-forms, the gen- 
eral tone of the atmosphere_ being the same 
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as when one looks through yellow-green 
glass. This light of enchantment changed 
the native color of all objects. Bright- 
tinted flowers were ‘‘ sicklied o’er,” and pale 
ones grew jaundiced. The effect, if lasting, 
would have been intolerable. High in the 
heavens was a broken wreath of softly flame- 
colored vapor; the eastern sky was blue- 
green, with aurora-like flourishes of ashen- 
gray cloud; while inthe south was an Olym- 
pian palace of piled-up, rosy cumuli, whose 
chambered interior, with its reclining divini- 
ties, the occasional lightnings feared not to 
reveal. The whole visible world appeared to 
be converted into a ‘‘chromo” landscape; 
and I thought that I should have been (to be 
congruous with the rest) a contemplative 
peasant loitering along the path and arrayed 
in a scarlet cloak, foiling the phenomenal 
greenery of inanimate nature. 

Other senses than that of sight were be- 
juggled by the witchery of the evening. As 
I went out.on my walk I passed through a 
swarm of mosquitoes (enchanted, also, and 
indifferent to victims!). And asI penetrated 
their airy amphitheater—the whole bevy pre- 
serving the form of a porous globe—a far- 
away-seeming, half-metallic but musical 
sound greeted my ears. It was like orches- 
tral tones transmitted by telephone from 
some distant place; it was, in reality, the 
tocsin of the insect clan which I had just 
traversed yet had not disturbed. Returning 
some fifteen minutes later I passed through 
the same clan, in the same place, with the 
same clan music playing! 

On the mere suggestion of wet weather, 
a promise broken to the heart of nature, 
I observed last evening,as 1 thought, an 
uplifted pose in many a humble petitioner 
of the flowerand plant world. I had noticed 
that the bladed leaves of the sweet corn were, - 
during the heat of the day, curled upward 
from each side over the mid-rib; but in the 
evening coolness the leaves relaxed and 
spread a flat surface, as if with intent to feel 
the blessed dew at every point possible. 

Every leaf, flower and fruit or vegetable I 
see has its own besetting insect or vegetable 
enemy. The blight of the corn is of one kind; 
the rust of the grape is its own; the fleck in 
the apple’s fair flesh is that which is charac- 
teristic of the apple alone, Why not the same 
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with various temperaments found in human 
nature? ‘This has its inherent, congeneric 
flaw. This, in its tender youth, can be 
stung by a gall-fly, whereof a monstrous 
growth ensues. That entertains a tendency 
to mildew, etc., etc. But tho this be true, 
it is just as true that no fault alien to one’s 
dispostion, or conflicting with the law of in- 
dividual temperament, can be saddled upon 
us. This consideration might give us cour- 
age; we shall not have to fight, in our isolated 
self, a// the blights or other molestations be- 
setting human nature, but only such as are 
proper to our own order of spiritual being 
and development. 

The early afternoon hours under the dog- 
star have for me, always, carried with them 
an especial tedium of dull and sick-hearted 
lethargy, for which I have no sufficient ex- 
planation. Then, with the dreamer in ‘‘ /7 


Penseroso,” 1 would fain ; 
‘* Hide me from day’s garish eye.” 


But no shade seems quite deep enough for 
perfect shelter and security. I compare this 
post-meridian interval of two or three hours 
to middle life—disillusioned, unidealizing 
middle life. Youth and its magic possibili- 
ties are past; Age with its contemplative 
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calm not yet arrived—an arid world from 
whence improvidence Has cut the rain-nego- 
tiating greenwood; and we look right and 
left, yet find no cooling covert, no mossy 
spring, and only the hope of the lengthening 
shadow remains. Or say that Youth, 
enamored of action, zealous for fame, 
plunges zz medias res; wearies, at length, of 
the struggle ‘‘through mazes of heat and 
light’; and yet, turning therefrom, finds re- 
treat cut off inall directions. 


What hast thou done? Hast thinned the sacred 
grove 
Where thou and calm Content so long had 
dwelt? 
And now the blaze of noon is hotly felt 
Where, ne’er before, the sun an arrow drove! 
The wild flower droops; the thickets are unwove; 
And thou no more shalt feel the wood-thrush 
melt ie 
Thy spirit with asong! The hand that dealt 
This blow, against its owner madly strove! 
Thou didst but seek to clear a narrow space, 
Whence thou might’st look and see the World 
pass by,— 
From leafy covert, see its flushing face: 
Now is the World thy guest! there is no place 
Unhaunted by its laughter or its sigh, 
Where thou canst speak, and hear thy heart’s 
reply! y 


West New Bricuton, Staten Isianp, N. Y. 





THE BLANK WALL. 


BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ, 


THE way to the blank wall was first found 
while under the influence of a sleeping-po- 
tion, ahd the woman thought never to travel 
it again. Despite her curiosity she was glad 
to have itso. The sensation of wandering 
lightly away from all material fetters was 
pleasing enough in itself, especially to one 
wearied with illness. It was a bodiless free- 
dom, a mere airiness of spirit, a voyage of 
discovery in realms unknown—one might 
find anything. She found the blank wall. 

When the spirit travels, words are clumsy 
things for portraying its journey. Yet the 
woman wished to tell her husband. 

‘‘I was quite free for a time,” she said, 
‘‘and then felt suddenly constrained to go a 
certain way. I tried to turn back, but could 
not. The way was long and difficult, yet I 
feared to reach its ending. Then the wall 
appeared, like an uncertain mist at first but 


taking on solidity as I drew near. It wasa 
horrid blank wall, with no break in it until I 
found the little door. 1 knew there was a 
little door, and I knew that if it stood open 
I must go through. If I went through I 
could never return, 

‘‘Well,’’ said the husband, ‘‘as you are 
here, I suppose the door was shut.” 

“Yes; tight shut. And on seeing that 
my heart gave a great leap, and I woke up 
with a gasp. I never want to see that blank 
wall again.”’ 

But she did, many times, and without the 
aid of a sleeping-potion. It was as tho her 
spirit, once led thither by the power of 
opium, could now find the way for itself, and 
lay under somie mysterious spell to seek it 
out. The way was always the same, for no 
sooner did the woman see it lie before her 
waiting feet than every familiar feature 
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sickened herto the heart, Yet, despite that 
swift recoiling, not one instant might she 
wait before hasting toward the end she 
dreaded—always at first but a line of vapor; 
as she approached a solidifying, unbroken 
mass; when she stood before it a blank wall 
along whichshe must walk and walk, seeking 
the little door, which was sometimes close at 
hand and sometimes far away. She could 
tell when nearing it by the cold stillness at 
her heart and the trembling of her limbs. 
Should it stand open, awaiting her, there 
would be no help. She must pass to the 
other side of the blank wall, leaving the hus- 
band and the child on this. Always it was 
closed. A choking breath struggled in her 
throat, and she was awake, leaning over the 
crib to look at the child and catch the sound 
of its breathing.. Sweeter than life itself was 
the assurance that they were not shut off from 
one another. 

One night the woman lay with eyes wide 
to the darkness, saying to herself that she 
must not sleep. To-night the door would 
stand open. All day long she had tried to 
reason the conviction away; but it would not 
go. That might be because she felt so weak 
and ill. ‘ 

So she lay, one thin, white hand nestled 
in the loose, unconscious grasp of her hus- 
band’s strong fingers, her very heart listen- 
ing for the light breath of her sleeping child. 
Her lids drooped wearily; but she started 
back in terror from the portals of sleep, 
awakened by the realization that her thoughts 
were wandering into dreams. At last the 
struggling will failed to rouse her, and she 
slept. 

The way she went led to the blank wall. 
Every step of it was familiar, and she shrank, 
as always, from that inevitable goal; but her 
waking conviction that the door stood open 
had vanished, and she sought it with tremu- 
lous suspense. 

Her heart suddenly fluttered, failed, and 
then grew calm again. How near she was, 
and how unafraid! Her terror fell away and 
was forgotten. She came before the blank 
door, and it stood open. 

The light swam and failed. Everything 
sank away from about her. She grasped at 
space, and it only let her fall on, on—and 
then! Her spirit forgot that travail of its 
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new birth. What recks the babe of the 
darkness it has left or of its coming thence? 
Enough to draw free breath and rest and 
live. 

That night her husband awoke to find 
himself face to face with the blank wall. He 
beat himself against it helplessly in the be- 
wilderment of grief; and yet, for him there 
was no little door. 


Over the quiet of the woman’s new un- 
speakable rest, there crept a ripple of life; 
fresh, undeveloped, untainted life. And 
aware of some dim sense of freedom, tho all 
unquestioning as to its cause, she looked 
about her. 

The light was soft as yet and vapor- 
drifted, as when day breaks over the hills in 
the morning; here and there a bit in full 
brightness; but more, far more, lying in the 
veiled suggestion of half-illumined mist. 
And some things were quite hidden, as the 
valleys are at dawn. 

The shifting, changing shapes of vapor 
awoke a hint of memory within the woman. 
That line of mist which lay before her 
suggested something—ah, it was like the 
first appearance of the blank wall in 
her dreams, and that barrier through which 
she had just passed must be there, very near. 
Instinctively she turned from all else and 
went to seek it out, her mind fixed only on 
the object of her quest, her eyes seeing 
naught save such trailing vapors as suggested 
that they might take form and substance as 
she drew near. ; : 

The bar of mist parted to let her pass, 
closing again upon her way. Barrier-like 
forms of cloud tempted her further, only to 
drift off upon her approach, in flying rags of 
luminous drapery. 

On and on she went, following these float- 
ing, silvery shapes, which only gathered to 
dissolve again. And she could find no bar- 
rier, Yet she saw nothing, consciously, save 
the mists which recalled that first appearance 
of the blank wall she sought. It would be 
different, she felt, from this side, and yet it 
must be there. Had she not passed through 
by means of the little door? 

The seeker paused at last, tho not because 
she was weary. She would look far and wide 
about her, and perchance thus discern the 
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thing she sought, or some clue which might 
lead her to it. 

As she looked the woman became aware 
of her new freedom, which she had felt, 
hitherto, only as a child feels the glow of its 
healthy life, and the buoyancy of its light 
heart; unquestioning, un-self-conscious. It 
was, she now realized, as tho fetters were 
fallen away, barriers removed, restrictions 
withdrawn. And before her lay the unim- 
agined possibilities of this new state, exact- 
ly as the possibilities of life lie before the 
new-born child, all untaught and unde- 
veloped tho he be. 

Her eyes had been opened, and yet they 
must learn to see; some dulness was gone 
trom her ears, but the new sounds were low 
and indistinct—suggestive of some harmony 
not yet apprehended. Her mind took timid, 
uncertain flight within the great space where- 
in it had the liberty but not the strength to 
fly. Itsexcursions were vague and tentative 


at first, turning upon the blank wall; then 
retrospective, building a bridge backward. 
That appearance of her dreams and the bar- 
rier which hadever met her waking thoughts 


were one and the same. It was the wall 
which had seemed to cut life in two parts— 
the known and the unknown. She had 
passed to the other side, the unknown; and 
what now? This sense of freedom, this ab- 
sence of barriers to perception. And the 
wall nowhere to be seen. 

Her mind hung for a moment, not sure of 
its resting-place. Then the goal toward 
which it had been tending in clear sight, it 
swift alighted there, quivering with the joy 
of this first new vision. But those dumb lips 
she had left could not tell her husband. 


it was after the woman had received this 
first new vision that her husband began to 
find the blank wall in his dreams. To sleep 
was to see her standing beside him, a tangible 
creature and no dissolving vision. She whis- 
pered something very low and held outa 
hand, saying, ‘‘Come and see.’’ Then bya 
way he could not remember on waking they 
went on together until they came to the 
blank wall. It always rose suddenly before 
the man, as tho they had turned some corner 
and come upon it in full view. Loosing his 
hand quietly, the woman passed on, leaving 
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him behind. Then, thinking in. bewilder- 
ment on what she had told him, he stretched 
out his hands, only to touch the cold, hard 
surface of that strange barrier. In his long- 
ing to follow he dashed himself against it, 
and then awoke. 

Night after night this experience repeated 
itself. Always the same whispered assurance ~ 
before the invitation ‘‘Come and see.” And 
always the blank wall seeming to belie her 
words. She led him to the contradiction 
and then left him with it, as tho some expla- 
nation lay within that very act. Even when 
awake he could not refuse to believe. But 
how find the solution of the mystery? His 
mind dwelt constantly upon the seeming con- 
tradiction and was constantly baffled. What 
she said must be true, and yet—/¢here was the 
blank wall. 


It was the first day of spring, and the 
father and the child were out together, 
Suddenly a bird started up from some bush, 
soaring and soaring until it was lost in the 
blue of the sky. Watching its flight, Helen 
cried: ‘‘It’s gone through the sky, Papa! 
Oh, how could it fly right through the sky ?’’ 

Her father explained the simple mystery 
and then, with her hand in his, kept silence. 
A train of thought had been started within 
him by the child’s question. The sky, he 
had told her, was but the limit of our power 
to see through air; was itself but air, with 
more air beyond. It was not a roof over 
the world, shutting us in. And she had 
seemed to understand, not answering, ‘‘ Yet 
itis there, Papa; for I seeit.’’ 

There came to him some perception of an 
analogy between this problem of Helen’s and 
the problem which had been haunting him, 
whether sleeping or waking. 

Suppose this ever meeting point between 
space and man’s power to pierce its limitless 
extent were really the blue vault it seemed; a 
sort of tomb, inclosing the earth and cut- 
ting us off from—what? Men would beat 
their minds up against it until they went 
mad, even as he remembered beating him- 
self against the blank wall of his dreams. 

And what if there were a division in space 
as there is in life? He fancied orbits cut in 
half; worlds separated from the planets 
about which they revolve. Therecould then 
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be no harmonious law regulating the uni- 
verse, and the result would be chaos. 

The man trembled a little with an instinct- 
ive apprehension of comitg upon something 
he had long sought. 

Life seemed but chaos with that barrier 
cutting it in twain. But suppose the barrier 
were but the limit of our power to perceive 
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life—the power we have zow/ Suppose it 
were but life itself, with more life beyond, 
He drew deep breath and lifted his face 
toward thesky. It had answered his prob- 
lem, and a little child had led him. He 
understood, at last, the whispered words of 
his dream: ‘‘ There is no blank wall.” 


Mapison, N. J. 





AFTER THE BATTLE. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ INDIANA.”’ 


ONE interesting occurrence of the memo- 
rable third oi July, which is not altogether 
without the ludicrous element, has not, thus 
far, found its way inte print. It took place 
after the battle with Cervera’s squadron had 
been fought and won, The ‘‘Indiana” par- 
ticipated in the engagement with great vigor 
until the entire Spanish squadron save the 
‘«Colon’’ had been destroyed, we having up 
to this time fired nearly 1,900 shots. Just as 
we were about opposite the ‘‘ Vizcaya,” 
which had been driven ashore, we were over- 
taken by Admiral Sampson in his flag-ship 
‘* New York,’’ who, seeing that the ‘‘ Colon” 
was being pursued by the swifter vessels of 
our fleet, and that we we were not needed to 
insure her capture or destruction, signaled 
us to return to our old berth off Morro and 
guard the entrance to the harbor. In com- 
pliance with these instructions we steamed 
back and resumed our station. And now 
comes the less somber incident of the day, 
altho it was some time later before we were 
prepared to see the humor of what occurred. 
Just as we began to recover somewhat from 
the tense strain of two hours’ terrific fighting 
we saw the ‘‘ Resolute” approaching from 
the eastward (the opposite direction from 
where the battle had taken place) under a 
full head of steam and behaving in a most 
excited and unusual manner for a staid aux- 
iliary man-of-war. She was firing an occa- 
sional gun, tooting her whistle, fluttering 
any numberof signals, and calling us up with 
a wig-wag flag. Out of this. multiplicity of 
signals we gathered the information that she 
had seen a Spanish battle-ship heading to 
the westward, and was. now spreading the 
alarm among our men-of-war, After impart- 
ing this startling information the ‘‘ Reso- 


lute,’’ true to her name, stood on resolutely 
to the westward to carry the dire news fur- 
ther afield. 

Our commanding officer, Captain Taylor, 
decided instantly to go and meet the sup- 
posed Spaniard. Officers and men were 
keyed to the highest pitch of readiness for 
battle and eager for a single-handed combat 
with a foeman worthy of oursteel. Without: 
delay we headed eastward, full speed ahead, 
and soon sighted the stranger. But ahead 
of the battle-ship came the great fleet of 
army transports which had gone to the east- 
ward several miles to be out of the range of 
stray shots during the engagement earlier in 
the day. They, too, had sighted the ** Span- 
ish battle-ship” and were in wild flight. 
Sheep never fled before the face of hungry 
hound more precipitately than did these 
transports at the approach of a strange 
war-ship. Great clouds of smoke poured 
from their funnels, and high white bow waves 
marked the advance of each. The fear of 
speedy and awful destruction was upon 
them, and they fled as Arabs flee before the 
sand-storm of the desert. As they passed 
us I was reminded of the sensation experi- 
enced when sitting at the window of a 
swiftly moving car watching the telegraph- 
poles as they seem to speed to the rear. 
Along with the transports came the large 
auxiliary cruiser ‘‘Harvard,’’ giving the 
same information we had received from the 
‘*Resolute’’ as to the nationality of the 
battle-ship which could now be plainly seen. 
Her officers vehemently asserted that the 
ship bearing down upon us was surely Spanish 
—that they had seen her colors with their own 
eyes and there could be no mistake; and then, 
as if in confirmation of their report, they said: 
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‘Look at the transports!” They then asked: 
‘What do you wish us to do?” thus very 
pluckily putting their ship at our disposal. 
But it was not thought expedient by Captain 
Taylor to accept this generous offer, for the 
‘‘Harvard,’’ like the ‘‘ Resolute,” is but 
lightly armed to encounter a battle-ship; and 
tho both of them are commanded by officers 
of well-known bravery, their presence in the 
fight would invite possible disaster and need- 
less sacrifice. We stood on to the eastward 
fully prepared and rather anxious for the 
contest, which seemed imminent, but very 
soon found that the battle-ship so steadily 
and boldly advancing was not flying Spanish 
colors. She proved to be the ‘ Kaiserin 
Maria Theresa,’’ of the Austrian Navy. Just 
how she came to be at this. particular place 
at this particular time is, as Kipling would 
say, ‘‘another story.’’ To the ‘‘ Resolute,’’ 
the ‘‘Harvard,’’ and the transports, the red 
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white and red horizontal bars in her flag had 
seemed the red, yellow and red of Spain; 
hence the alarm, hence the flight. Had th 

‘‘Indiana’’ made the same mistake ana 
opened fire there would doubtless have re- 
sulted international complications. We 
hove the vessel to, and her captain sent an 
officer on board the ‘‘Indiana,’’ on a visit of 
curtesy. He was conducted to our captain 
on the bridge, and was surprised to learn 
that we had just been in action, astounded 
when informed of the destruction of the 
Spanish ships, and well-nigh paralyzed upon 
finding that we had sustained no casualties. 
While the ships were lying side by side the 
Austrian band was mustered forward and 
played our national air. This was answered 
by a hearty cheer from the ‘‘Indiana’’; and 
so an incident was pleasantly closed which 
at one time bore the sinister aspect of 
war. 





GREAT CHANGES IN CHINA. 


BY W. A. P. MARTIN. D.D., LL.D. 


A FEw days ago I was talking with the wife 
of a foreign Minister (not American) about 
the state of things in this country. 

‘‘ There is so little-to be seen in the way of 
progress,’’ she said, ‘‘it tires our patience. 
I wonder when the Chinese will begin to 
move.”’ 

‘*My impressions,” I replied, <‘are some- 
what different; for 1 confess that. the changes 
that have lately taken place have been so 
rapid and radical as almost to give me the 
vertigo.” 

In her position impatience was natural. 
To her the reluctance of the Chinese to 
concede the demands of her husband had 
the aspect of stupid conservatism. But if 
the view takes a wider range there are evi- 
dences of progress all along the line. Allow 
me to lay the proofs before your readers, as 
I did before that lady. In fact, I merely drop 
the form of dialog, which is liable to be te- 
dious and irrelevant, even in the hands of 
Plato. 

The death of Prince Kung, which took 
place a month ago, marks anera. The Em- 
peror now feels free to follow the bent of his 
own inclination. Within these few days he 


has promulgated three measures of capital 
importance: 

Ist. He has released the princes and 
nobles from certain restrictions of iaw and 
custom which stood in the way of their 
going abroad to see the world. 

2d. He is pushing the establishment of a 
national university. 

3d. He has abolished the regulation essay 
as a test of talent in the selection of manda- 
rins. 

A circumstance which makes these sweep- 
ing reforms the more significant is the fact 
that he dismissed Weng, the most powerful 
Minister of State, to make way for them. 
This Minister, besides being an incarnation 
of the ancient régime, had the prestige of 
being a personal teacher of the Emperor and 
a nominee of Prince Kung. His downfall 
sounds the note of reform, and leads us to 
anticipate all sorts of experiments in the way 
of administration. After this it would hardly 
be a surprise to see the young Emperor pro- 
claim a constitution and order the election of 
a parliament, as did the Emperor of Japan a 
few years ago. To doso would be to risk a 
revolution, Yet this degree of popular 
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liberty is precisely what China wants to call 
forth the latent patriotism of her people. 

But in lieu of speculating on the effect of 
measures not yet adopted, I proceed to say 
something of the import of those that have 
just been ordered. 

The princes and nobles have hitherto been 
required not merely to reside in Peking as 
a guaranty of good behavior, but to refrain 
from foreign travel lest they should bring 
back ideas that would lead to innovation. 
Now innovation is what China needs above 
all things; and as the Emperor does not yet 
venture to go in person to the other side of 
the globe he sends his kindred to see for 
themselves. 

He has heard that the present Czar, while 
yet a prince, visited Japan and China; he 
may even have heard that Peter the Great, 
when Czar of all the Russias, traveled in 
other countries as the readiest way to civilize 
his own people. 

At our Centennial Exhibition an Emperor 
laid his hand by the hand of our President 
on the lever that started the machinery. 
That the Emperor of China may at no very 
distant day do something similar is to be in- 
ferred trom this order for the princes to travel 
abroad. f 

The creation of a modern university for 
the Empire was ordered last spring; but 
through the opposition of Prince Kung and 
the Emperor’s old tutor the scheme was put 
to sleep. Both obstructives being now out 
of the way, it is waked to life by two thun- 
dering decrees, one of which designates the 
classes to be benefited by it; and the other 
requires the Ministers to proceed with the 
organization without delay under penalty of 
the Imperial displeasure. 

The Tungwen College, opened over thirty 
years ago, is not properly a university. Its 
special object was to train men for the con- 
sular and diplomatic services. In this limit- 
ed sphere it has been so successful—some of 
its students having become Ministers to for- 
eign capitals—that it has contributed not a 
little to encourage the organization of some- 
thing on a grander scale, in which, instead 
of a hundred cadets trained for special 
service, we shall see thousands of the ézte of 
Chinese scholars competing for the honors of 
the New Education. 
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That the New Education has come to 
stay is strikingly evinced by a law published 
in the Gazette of last week, abolishing the 
leading feature of the old system of competi- 
tive examinations. For nearly a thousand 
years a sort of essay has been in vogue as 
the chief test of fitness for the duties of civil 
office. It was always divided into eight 
heads. The Chinese, with their usual per- 
versity, call them /gs. Octopus would, 
therefore, bea literal rendering of the Chinese 
term. It may, indeed, have been suggested 
by the monster polyp, which abounds in the 
China seas, and the resemblance extends 
further than the legs; for, like the animal, it 
is boneless and invertebrate. The Emperor 
describes it as a word play, in which it is 
possible for the student to spend his whole 
strength in ringing changes on the words of 
the text. The intricacies of Greek and Latin 
verse so long studied in our older schools 
will, perhaps, give a better idea of the artifi- 
cial character of these compositions. 

Happily they are to be heard of no more. 
The examinations remain, but the test is to 
be knowledge, not mere word-mongering. 
This new arrangement more than either of 
the measures above referred to inaugurates 
an intellectual revolution. More important 
even than the university, it emancipates mil- 
lions of students from the trammels of a 
profitless toil. 

In view of these ordinances who shall say 
that the Chinese Government is hopelessly 
adrift? For the present there is a lull in the 
struggle for slices of Chinese territory; and if 
the Western Powers only give China time 
enough may she not renew her youth without 
the ordeal of dismemberment? 

Last evening a gruesome orgy took place 
on a hillside, in full view of the city. In the 
general scarcity of rain the fields on that 
side had suffered more than elsewhere. A 
rumor got abroad that the clouds were driven 
away by a dead witch who was buried on one 
of the hills. A crowd of rustics, under the 
lead of a Buddhist priest, collected around 
the grave, trampled it beneath their feet, and 
then burned the corpse. All this within 
sight of the capital, where there is so much 
talk of reform! Can anything be more ur- 
gent? 


Pexinc, CHINA, 





TO THE SOUND OF THE DRUM. 1808. 


BY R, CHASE .CARRINGTON. 


Hark, they come! Hear the drum! 
Hear the thrum, thrum, thrum! 
How its beat in the street 

Stills the hum, hum, hum; 

And a hush seems to fall 

As those gallant fellows all 
Steatly come to the strum 

Of the drum, drum, drum. 


Almost past! 


‘*See, they’re here!’’ Bursts a cheer, 
And a cheer, cheer, cheer, 

Till the sound shakes the ground 
Far and near, near, near. 

Sons and brothers, sweethearts tall, 
Marching there at duty’s call, 
Drawing near, nothing fear 

As they cheer, cheer, cheer. 


See how fast 


Swing the last, last, last, 

While the tears, ’mid the cheers, 
Falling fast, fast, fast, 

Tell a story of the years, 

Fondest hopes and tenderest fears, 
Strong to last till the blast 


New York City. 


Long be past, past, past! 





SAINT THOMAS AND SAN JUAN. 


BY FREDERICK A, OBER. 


On January 3d, 1896, Mr. Lodge submitted 
the tollowing resolution inthe United States 
Senate: 

‘“* Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations be directed to inquire and report to 

‘the Senate whether the islands of Saint Croix, 
Saint John and Saint Thomas, in the West 
Indies, can now be purchased from the Danish 
Government, as provided by the treaty signed 
at Copenhagen in October, eighteen hundred 
and sixty seven, and whether, if these islands 
are not purchased by the United States, it is 
probable that they will be sold by the Danish 
Government to some other Power.” 

The Senate ‘‘resolved’’ and they ‘‘re- 
solved ’’; but they could never bring their 
resolution to thesticking-point. Our states- 
men could get no nearer to the acquisition 
of acoaling station in the West Indies 
than their predecessors were twenty years 
ago. 

The same dog-in-the-manger policy has 
prevailed that was pursued at first in relation 
to Hawaii; we wanted these islands to stay 
where they were, wanted the Danish Gov- 
ernment to pledge jtself not to sell to any 
other Power. It has been as a certain well- 
known Senator remarked the other day: 
‘Weare afraid of being great.” 


Nobody whoever gave the subject thought 
has denied that we were, are, and always will 


be, in need of a coaling and refitting naval 


station in the West Indies, All our great 
naval commanders are as a unit in their ex- 
pressions on this question. 

Twenty years ago, or in 1867, we promised 
the King of Denmark $7,500,000 for the 
islands mentioned above. We should have 
paid it, too, but fora political tornado, which 
caused a certain great statesman to change 
his mind. He had argued for years along the 
line of that acquisition, had promoted the 
purchase of Alaska; but for some reason, 
not at the time understood, had the Danish 
treaty pigeonholed, in effect abrogated. 

' Meanwhile, Saint Thomas and its com- 
panion islands have been held by Denmark 
because, perforce, she must cling to them, 
unless she could find some power to help 
her let go. It was thought at one time that 
Germany was very desirous of securing them; 
then there was a furbishing up of the «* Mon- 
roe Doctrine,’’ and a ‘‘ resolution”’ to ascer- 
tain ‘‘whether, if these islands are not pur- 
chased by the United States, it is probable 
that they will be sold by the Danish Govern- 
ment to some other Power.” 
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Three months ago the three islands were 
again possibly in the market for us to pur- 
chase. Suddenly came the news of Samp- 
son’s bombardment of San Juan. The case 
now stood this way: Saint Thomas has a har- 
bor which we were assumed to need asa 
coaling station; buttheisland itself is worth- 
less either for commerce, colonization or 
natural resources. . Ata million dollars or so 
it would have been a reasonably cheap pur- 
chase, notwithstanding its liability to hurri- 
canes and tidal waves. But what the Danes 
want to sell is the whole group, consisting of 
the three islands, and thus wash their hands 
of their West Indian possessions and extin- 
guish an annual deficit of some fifty ora 
hundred thousand dollars. 

As to the harbor—the port of Charlotte 
Amalia—it is magnificent, the peer of any. 
other in the world; almost land-locked, hill- 
surrounded, with deep water in its channel 
and close up to docks, and susceptible of im- 
pregnable fortification. There is another 
harbor, also, in Saint John, called Coral Bay, 
in which, asin that of Saint Thomas, a fleet of 
a hundred ships can lie in safety duriag ordi- 
nary weather. The praises of Saint Thomas 
have been sung so many times that they must 
now be quite familiar to the reading world. 
If there were no other island available the 
question of its purchase would not be held 
long in abeyance. But the Danes insist that 
they must have at least the original offer for 
the islands of $7,500,000, and if we were 
hard pressed would hold out for an even ten 
millions, 

Only sixty miles to the westward, possessing 
all the strategical advantages of situation 
that Saint Thomas does, lies San Juan, 
which we now hold. And not only San 
Juan, but the entire island of Porto Rico, 
ten times as large as Saint Thomas, and vastly 
more fertile, with a population of 800,000, 
the traditional ‘‘thousand hills,’’ with cat- 
tle ‘on them, too—sugar and coffee lands, 
rivers and harbors. Of harbors there are at 
least a dozen to the two offered by the other 
islands—tho but two, San Juan and Aguadilla, 
which can compare with Charlotte Amalia's 
port. 


Of the two principal harbors, that of 


Aguadilla has the deeper water, as a ship 
drawing six fathoms can steam right up tothe 
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inner harbor and floating dock. The deepest 
water in San Juan channel, which extends as - 
farin only as the arsenal, abreast the fortifi- 
cations, is from four and a half to five fathoms, 
and then a war-ship would have to pick her 
way most cautiously. As the average battle- 
ship draws very nearly twenty-four feet, or 
say four fathoms, one may see what small 
margin there is here against accidents; par- 
ticularly as the harbor of San Juan is fre- 
quently rough from northerly swells, and has 
not the protection afforded in Saint Thomas. 
The latter harbor, by the way, opens due 
south, while that of San Juan opens north. 


.As the prevailing winds here are from. 


E.N.E., especially in the winter, the harbor: 
mouth is frequenly breaking and dangerous, 
sometimes even for craft of deepest draft. 
From San Juan westward, the only harbor 
at which transports could land—and then — 
only in good weather—is Arecibo, thirty- 
three miles distant. Here is a town of some 
five hundred houses where, in the months of 
April, May, June and July, vessels may run 
in and anchor behind the reefs in from three 
and one-half to four fathoms; but it would 
be impossible for war-ships to enter. 
Around the northwest corner of the island 
lies the vast bay known ‘as Aguadilla, where 
a fleet may lie in safety in the summer 
months, and where ships drawing all of six 
fathoms—in fact, of any draft—can anchor 
near the shore. In the winter months a 
heavy swell rolls into the bay and makes 
landing rather uncomfortable. Here, also, 
all kinds of provisions may be had in abun- 
dance, and an immense volume of pure 
spring-water gushes out of a ravine, near the 
center of thetown. Aguadilla has the most 
picturesque location of any settlement in 
Porto Rico, the hills coming down near the 
shore, and the forest trees embosoming the 
town. In this bay Columbus watered his 
vessels, in 1493—the name -of the bay, 


in fact, commemorating the event. It is 
about eighty miles from San Juan. Next 
south lies Mayaguez, a beautiful and 


prosperous town, with a bay three miles wide 
by about two deep, admitting vessels of the 
largest size to excellent anchorage, sheltered 
from the northerly winds. 

The south coast is more ‘foul,’’ and must 


be guardedly approached by mariners 
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unacquainted with its features; and in running 
down it isadvisable not to go within four or 
five miles of the general trend of shore. The 
best harbor on this side is that of Guanica, 
which lies some thirty miles from the south- 
west end of the island. It is about a mile 
and a half long by a quarter mile in breadth, 
' with a depth of from three to four fathoms, 
over a sandy bottom. 

The largest and best known is Ponce, 
which is nearly three miles across, the port 
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being in the northeast corner of the bay, and 
the city itself three milesinland. There is a 
seven-fathom channel between Cardones 
Island and Cayito Reef; but it should not be 
taken without a pilot. 

These harbors, with half a dozen shallower 
ones, indicate some of the advantages which 
Porto Rico possesses over Saint Thomas, as 
a coaling and refitting station for our fleets; 
but they do not make Saint Thomas an un- 
desirable acquisition. 





BY ANNIE 


‘‘] CANNOT fasten it, Mother; it slips off 
again and again, It is too large for Wilhel- 
mina’s head. Remko has not make it prop- 
erly, Ithink. Do help me.”’ 

A deep sigh followed; then the little Fris- 
ian girl trotted up to her mother, her round 
cheeks flushed and her blue eyes full of anx- 
iety, in queer contrast to the look of placid 
contentment on the face of the doll which 
she was holding in her arms, and had chris- 
tened Wilhelmina, after the young Queen of 
Holland. The doll was a birthday present, 
and the six-year-old mother was eager to take 
it fora walk; for her brother Remko, who 
was ten already and very clever, had made a 
golden skull-cap for it out of pasteboard and 
gold-tinted paper, and Mother had added the 
pretty little frilled lace cap which had to go 
over the golden one, and the two simple 
caps, one of white cotton and one of thin 
black silk, which had to be worn under it. 

‘‘It is naughty of Wilhelmina to give you 
sO much trouble,’’ she said, with a smile, 
deftly and quickly arranging the doll’s head- 
dress, ‘*There, now she looks splendid! 
See, it fits as well as Mother’s own skull-cap 
now.” 

The girl looked up eagerly. ‘‘ Yes, dolly 
is like you now,” she said, with a sigh of 
contentment, taking the doll in her arms, 
and then putting it into her father’s large 
armchair to admire it from a distance. 

‘‘But I am afraid we cannot go for a 
walk,’’ the woman said. ‘‘It looks as if it 
were going to rain. There, it has begun 
already.”’ 

While she spoke the door was pushed open 
and a sturdy, fair-haired boy rushedin. He 
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breathlessly dropped into his father’s arm- 
chair, without heeding the poor doll. 

‘‘Oh, Remko, Remko, you’ve sat down on 
Wilhelmina! You will crush her! Do get 
up at once!’ his little sister cried, in great 
excitement, trying to drag him out of the 
chair. 

He jumped up directly. ‘‘See, she’s all 
right,” hesaid, kindly, while he awkwardly 
smoothed the doll’s dress. ‘How pretty 
she looks, Minke.’’ 

The girl nodded. ‘She is like Queen 
Wilhelmina now,’’ she said. ‘‘ But we can- 
not gofor a walk, it is raining so.’’ 

‘Yes, it is pouring, and Father will not be 
home before late in the evening. How very 
tiresome!” 

‘«Sit down near the table, both of you,’ 
said the mother, ‘‘and I will tell you once 
more about the day when! saw our dear little 
Queen wear the Frisian skull-cap.” 

‘*Yes, do, Mother,” said Remko, eagerly, 
‘‘T am almost as old now as she was then,” 
he added. 

‘*No, you are not; for the visit took place 
in 1892, when Queen Wilhelmina was twelve 
years old, and you’re but just ten, It was a 
pity that you could not come with us to 
Leeuwarden.* The town looked like a large 
flower garden, It was springtime, as it is 
now, and the trees and shrubs had their 
tender young green out, which contrasted 
beautifully with the red, white and blue of 
the flags and their bright orange streamers; 
for flags were to be seen everywhere. The 
train, too, which brought the Queen looked 
gay with them. As for the flowers! Well, 


* Leeuwarden, the capital of Friesland. 
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as soon as we got out of the train we were 
surrounded by them, our beloved orange 
color showing itself again and again in the 
sunflowers and tiger-lilies, stuck in and 
blooming in pots between the fir-trees and 
shrubs, which had transformed the platform 
into a wood. Long wreaths of flowers and 
ivy, bows of orange ribbon, large and tiny 
flags adorned the houses and balconies, while 
the flower-beds in the park were one blaze 
of color with their red geraniums and blush- 
roses and blue forget-me-nots. Indeed, 
flowers seemed to grow in all places. Mari- 
golds and tiger-lilies and trailing nasturtiums 
bloomed in great abundance in the windows 
and along the gray walls of the houses, 
whose stone steps were crowded with specta- 
tors, the golden and silver skull-caps of the 
women gleaming through their spotless white 
lace caps and the dark beads on their necks 
glistening. The men were also dressed their 
best, of course, in dark, heavy suits, and their 
high black caps were looking fine with bows 
or buttons made of orange-colored ribbon. 
‘‘Your father and I met a party of seven or 
eight little boys, sturdy little Frisians, with 
bright blue eyes and red cheeks, They were 
singing 
““*Ovanje boven! Oranje boven! Leve Wilhelmien!’ 


(‘A cheer for the house of Orange! Long live 
Wilhelmina!’’) 


at the top of their voices, and were all 
dressed alike in blouses and trousers of some 
thin, woolen orange-colored material, and 
with their fair hair covered by three-cornered 
hats made of stiff paper and decorated with 
red, white, blue and orange stripes and a 
big tassel of orange wool. A funny little 
black dog, with a broad orange ribbon round 
its neck and a very large bow of the same 
fastened to its tail, went in front and accom- 
panied the singing by barking loudly. How 
the little fellows laughed and shouted when 
a gentleman handed a large bag of orange- 
colored candy to their leader! 

‘«We got on very slowly, there was so much 
to be seen. The shops looked brilliant, and 
the canals, with their dark water streaming 
briskly, were lively with the fine ships, yachts 
and steamers which were passing and repass- 
ing on them. 

‘« Such a noise and bustle and singing was 
going on in the large square before the Courts 
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of Justice. But a hush came over all, when 
at half-past eleven the solemn tones of the 
Oldehoof (o\d tower of Leeuwarden) announced 
that the royal train was entering the station, 
and a profound silence reigned when at last 
the royal carriages came into view. From 
where we stood we could see it all splen- 
didly. The temporary Guard of Honor 
wentin front. So grand they looked! But, 
of course, they were only just glanced at, all 
eyes were turned toward the carriage occu- 
pied by the two Queens. 

‘‘I saw the Queen Regent before I saw 
her daughter, and a pleasure it was to look 
at her sweet and kind face. She was simply 
dressed, allin black, which made the little 
girl at her sidé appear even younger than 
she was. I heard a little old woman behind 
me begin to sob and myself felt a lump rise 
in my throat, when my glad eyes at last saw 
our dear, dear little Queen. She looked 
very charming and pure and\ innocent in her 
pale cream silk frock and ay the long, fair 
hair rippling down her shoulders. She wore 
a broad-brimmed hat of white straw, trimmed 
with white feathers. Her pretty face was 
all aglow and smiling, the beautiful blue 
eyes shining like stars; and when I'saw her ; 
waving her hand and nodding brightly as if 
she wanted to give a kind greeting to all the 
eagerly upturned faces around her, I felt as 
if I could have kissed the little hand. < Bless 
the dear mother, too, for giving us such a 
sweet bairn!’ I heard the old woman behind 
me say. I turned round and said: ‘Yes, 
indeed; and where would we be if our 
Queen had not such a good and sensible 
mother?’ And the old woman put her 
hand on my arm and looked at me with 
trembling lips and tears in her kind old 
éyes. : 

‘««T say, Granny, will the little Queen put 
on the skull-cap now?’ a little boy at her 
side asked. She smiled and answered: ‘Oh 
no, not now; she does not even know about 
the present yet. They are going to put it 
in one of the rooms of the palace, and a 
very pleasant surprise it will be to Queen 
Wilhelmina when she finds it. I dare say 
she will soon try on the whole costume; but 
I do not know whether she will ever appear 
with it in public.” The boy was a little dis- 
appointed.”’ ; 
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‘¢ Waita moment, Mother,’’ Remko inter- 
rupted, getting an old newspaper out of the 
drawer of the table. ‘‘ Let me read aloud 
about the present. You had better listen at- 
tentively, Minke, and be proud of Friesland’s 
women, Here it is: 

‘““¢A beautiful present, consisting of a 
Frisian woman’s complete costume, will be 
offered to the Queen by the women of Fries- 
land. Bodice and skirt, made after the old 
Frisian model, are of shot lilac silk, the apron 
and handkerchief being of white lace. To the 
white lace cap and the golden skull-cap, which 
has acrowned W engraved on its projecting 
ornaments, have been added a magnificent 
head-band, shaped like a horn of plenty and 
made of more than 120 diamonds and a pair of 
jeweled cap-pins. A golden reticule and a 
golden chatelaine with its pincushion, its pair 
of golden scissors and its golden needlecase 
will complete the costume.’ ” 

‘¢And a very beautiful costume it was, 
indeed,’’ the mother went on; ‘‘and whenI 
saw the dear little Queen in it— ButI must 
tell about the illumination first. I do not 
think I have ever seen anything so beautiful 
as Leeuwarden was that night. The larger 
buildings of the town were bathed in a sea of 
light, and the houses looked as if they had 
sparkling stars on them. But we almost 
forgot to look at the buildings and the 
houses, it was so very pleasant to walk along 
the canals, and in the dark water to see the 
reflection of the high, splendidly illumined 
bridges and of the many-colored Chinese 
lanterns which, in long linesand half-circles, 
decorated the side of the water. Lovely 
music sounded from some of the boats across 
the water, and flashes of light fell on the dark 
green of the firs and the bright fruit of the 
orange-trees which half hid the musicians. 

‘‘It was a surprise to us to find the square 
before the palace so very quiet. There were, 
in fact, many people there; but no singing or 
shouting or loud laughs were heard. When- 
ever a song was begun by one or two thought- 
less young men, it was instantly stopped by 
those who stood near. ‘ Walk sottly; don’t 
make a noise; the little Queen is asleep, and 
must not be awakened,’ they whispered; and 
singers nodded gayly and kept silent till they 
had left the square. 

‘‘‘Why, you—you wearing the orange 
color !’ we heard one man say to a tall 
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young Frisian, whose blue eyes shone with 
delight while he looked up at the palace. ‘I 
thought you were a socialist !’ 

‘«* How could I know we were fighting 
against such a bonny child?’ the man 
answered, the red flush mounting his 
cheeks, as if he were half ashamed of his 
words.”’ 

‘‘Queen Wilhelmina must have been very 
glad to see Friesland, and to find it so differ- 
ent from the other parts of Holland,’’ said 
Remko, who had never been out of Friesland 
himself, 

‘« She certainly looked delighted when she 
heard the school-children sing the Frisian 
volksited,’’ the mother said, ‘‘One of the 
little girls, who stood in the first row of the 
singers, wore a complete Frisian costume, 
skull-cap and all. Queen Wilhelmina point- 
ed her out to her mother, and the girl was 
so proud of that and so excited she kept on 
bowing to the two Queens, and the little 
Queen waved her hands and bowed and 
nodded in return, and the children shouted 
hurrah!’’ 

‘*But when did Queen Wilhelmina put on 
the skull-cap and the silk dress?’’ Minke 
asked again, ‘‘ Was she not very glad to 
find the beautiful present in her room ? And 
what did she say when she saw the golden 
scissors and the golden needlecase ?” 

«Yes, yes, I am coming to the skull-cap. 
It was at the horse-race that we actually saw 
Queen Wilhelmina in Frisian dress, It was 
a very pleasant surprise, for not any one 
knew for certain that it would be so. 

‘*How bright and gay the great road to 
Harlingen looked onthatday! A grand tent, 
with a separate pavilion for the Queen, had 
been built, and while we were awaiting their 
arrival we certainly had no occasion to feel 
dull, there was so much to be seen! Flags 
and orange streamers were waving in the 
breeze, and the green meadows at both sides 
of the road were crowded with spectators, 
the dark coats of the men and the brown and 
black dresses of the women decorated with 
orange bows and buttons, while the women 
felt prouder than ever of their golden and 
silver skull-caps and their fine beads. Would 
Queen Wilhelmina look like a pretty little 
Frisian woman ‘herself when she arrived ? 
We were all eager to Know that. 
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‘‘Light brown or bright yellow chaises, 
drawn by fine horses, with the polished steel 
of their bridles glistening and their glossy 
manes shining, brought groups of peasants 
and their wives from far and near; and one 
carriage after the other came into view filled 
with beautifully dressed ladies, many of them 
in complete Frisian dress, and with gentle- 
men in grand military costume, with gold or 
silver lace on their coat collars and cuffs. 

«« At last, at last the deep tones of Leeu- 
warden’s old tower announced that the 
Queens were on their way to the race, and 
ear-deafening shouts were heard when the 
royal carriage arrived with Queen Wilhel- 
mina in Frisian dress. She had been so 
charmed with the present, we were told, 
when she found it in one of her rooms in the 
palace one evening, that she had wanted to 
try it on at once before going to bed. The 
skull-cap and the silk bodice and skirt and 
the snow-white apron and the pretty hand- 
kerchief became her exceedingly, and she 
looked more charming than ever when she 
entered the pavilion, a thorough little 
Frisian lady; for somehow the costume 
made her seem older, hardly a child, and 
there was @ quiet dignity about her when 
she bowed graciously to thank the people for 
their enthusiastic greeting. 

‘‘It wasa grand moment never to be for- 
gotten; and a grand moment it was, too, 
when, at the end of the race, Queen Wilhel- 
mina distributed the prizes among the owners 
of the horses which had won. She left the 
pavilion and with a soft touch of one little 
hand caressed the horses, while with the 
other she gave them lumps of sugar.”’ 

‘«Did she not take one lump herself?” 
asked Minke, eagerly. 

‘No, I don’t think she did, tho she would 
have liked to, 1 fancy; but she knew that 
she had to behave like a queen and not likea 
little girl. She gave all the sugar to the 
horses, and she looked as if she liked it very 
much. I have told you before, tho, how 
fond the little Queen was of nice things to 
eat.”’ : 

‘‘Tell it again, Mother—tell about the 
tart.”’ 

‘« Well, you know that Queen Wilhelmina 
and the Queen Regent were staying with the 
Governor of Friesland, and that the little 
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Queen very much enjoyed playing with the 
Governor’s children. Her bright, musical 
laugh was often heard through the stately 
rooms of the palace in those days. And one 
day they had a delicious tart for dessert, and 
Queen Wilhelmina liked it quite as much as, 
if not more than, the other children. Next 
morning, when she was still in bed, she sent 
her maid to the Queen Regent asking her if 
she could not have another piece of the tart 
before she got up. Well, the Queen Regent 
certainly was little prepared for such a re- 
quest, and felt rather inclined to refuse it; 
for she had never spoiled her little daughter, 
not even when she was quite a baby. Still, 
after a few moments of hesitation she allowed 
a small piece of the tart to be brought to the 
Queen, who ate it when she was dressed. It 
was an extraordinary breakfast.’’ 

‘‘T should so like to speak to Queen Wil- 
helmina,” Remko said. ‘‘ There is so much I 
want to say to her. You have ever spoken 
to her, have you, Mother?” 

‘«Never, tho I have several times been so 
near to her that I might easily have called 
out a few words to her. When Father and! 
went to the town of Sneek to see the sailing 
race— Oh, but I must tell you that another 
time; it is getting late.’’ 

‘Only a little bit more, Mother,” said 
Remko. ‘Just tell us how you came back 
from Sneek,”’ 

‘*Well, butthen I must stop. Two friends 
of your father offered to take us back in their 
chaises, so that we might follow the royal 
carriage on its return to the capital. We ac- 
cepted eagerly. The weather was very fine, 
and we thoroughly enjoyed the drive past the 
clean Frisian villages, all looking their best 
and brightest, with flags waving, and the red 
roofs glistening in the sunshine, while the 
neat little gardens in front were gay with 
flowers. Big Z’s and W’’s made of tiny 
orange flowers decorated some of the simple 
gables, and large sunflowers were nodding on 
their stalks from many nooks and corners. 
The villagers were standing in front of their 
houses, the bows of orange ribbon making a 
bright patch of color on the dark gowns of 
the women and the black caps of the men 
and boys. There was one little girl who had 
a doll, Minke, quite like yours, with a pretty 
little skull-cap on its head. The little mother 
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held it up as high as she could, shouting, with 
allher might: ‘ Long live Queen Wilhelmina 
with her golden skull-cap!’ The little Queen 
saw her and heard what she said and she 
nodded gayly, at which the little girl’s face 
grew rosy red and very shy.”’ 

‘‘When I am a few years older,’’ said 
Remko, ‘‘ I will go to the Hague and I will 
present myself at the palace and tell them 
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that I ama Frisian boy, and that I will gladly 
sing our Frisian volks/zed to the Queen! And 
then she will remember the day when she 
heard it sung in Leeuwarden and then’’— 

‘¢And then I will come with you,”’ said 
Minke, hugging her doll; ‘‘and I will take 
dolly with me, too, and ask Queen Wilhel- 
mina to put on her skull-cap for me.” 


Haartem, Ho.ianp. 





CHRISTIAN COLLEGIATE EDUCATION IN SYRIA. 


BY PROF, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 


THE story of Christian education in Syria, 
as told by its friends and supporters, sounds 
like a romance; and yet it is that kind of 
truth which is stranger than fiction, Its re- 
hearsal is calculated to infuse courage into 
those who believe in missions and Christian 
education. If the American Missionin Syria 
had nothing else to show for over seventy 
years of labor than the Syrian Protestant 
College, it would have a permanent claim on 
the grateful recognition of those Christians, 
throughout the world, who discern those in- 
strumentalities which are effecting great 
changes in society. Without such a col- 
lege, the New Syria, so far as human ken can 
see, would not have been called into exist- 
ence. 

And what is this New Syria? Itis a peo- 
ple rather than a country, which has found 
its springs in Protestant missions, which re- 
ceived a mighty impulse and awakening 
through the discovery of America, as one 
has said at the Centennial Exposition of 
Philadelphia in 1876, when some Syrians 
made their fortunes, and visions of a new 
world were open to their countrymen. 

To see that world, with its secure govern- 
ment was to desire it, was to emigrate to it, 
and so from 75,000 to 100,000 Syrians have 
sought homes in the United States, in Mexi- 
co, in Brazil, in the Argentine Republic, in 
Australia, in New Zealand and elsewhere. 
There is, indeed, room for immigration in 
Syria. There is no country in the world 
where Nature would smile more bountifully 
than in the region of Hums and Hamath; 
but it is too insecure. These people, whom 
the Mohammedan Government is trying to 
hold back by the most stringent regulations, 


are leaving the country in undiminished 
numbers; only about a third of them return. 
But they would gladly return to their homes, 
or find new ones in the Turkish Empire, if 
they could depend on adequate. encourage- 
ment and security, 

The new Syrian in the land of his birth is 
a constant marvel to the veteran missionary 
who knew Beirfit when there were not more 
than six glass windows in it, who knew the 
houses of the people in the villages without 
furniture worthy of the name, and who now 
sees the comforts and conveniences of our 
modern civilization in the same villages; and 
where there was not a book, the evidences 
that the people love reading. This new gen- 
eration knows how to value good preaching. 
The message of the earnest, uneducated 
evangelist no longer satisfies, 

But the veteran sees other wonders when 
he marks the progress in popular education. 
In Beirfit, forty-two years ago, there was one 
little day-school for girls and another for 
boys, and a few Mohammedan schools in the 
mosques for teaching the boys the Koran. 
Now there are not less than 15,000 children 
in schools out of a population of something 
over 100,000. Now Mohamniedans are send- 
ing not only their boys, but many of their 
little girls to school, thus changing their 
customs and ideas. These schoo!s are doubt- 
less ona higher plane than one that Dr. 
Henry Jessup remembers. He was quite sur- 
prised, some years ago, to see the little 
granddaughters of a Moslem, who was the 
president of the committee of the Moslem 
girls’ school, attending a Christian school. 
When Dr. Jessup asked him how it was, he 
said he was present one day at the Moslem 
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school when the teacher was cursing the 
children by their grandfather's beard. This 
struck home, The man took his little grand- 
daughters by the hand and led them over to 
Miss Taylor’s school, where they had been 
two years, ‘‘ What we want,’’ said the Mo- 
hammedan, ‘‘is not merely education, it is 
character; and that we have not got.” 

Another wonder in this New Syria is in the 
new place of woman. It is still lamentably 
below what it should be, as must appear to 
any Occidental. He misses the sight of hus- 
band and wife together on the street. His 
heart is not refreshed by the slightest sug- 
gestion of man’s tender respect for woman, 
or of woman’s charm over man. There is 
still the veil, on every hand, suggestive of 
the harem, and of the distrust of both man 
and woman. But among Christians there 
has come the greatest change with reference 
to the freedom of woman. Whereas an un- 
married girl of fifteen was not allowed to go 
away a few miles to teach, now such a girl 
might make a long journey unattended by 
the nearest male relatives; as, for example, 
a Syrian lady is studying in Edinburgh to be 
a doctor. 

But the most important change is in the 
liberalizing of the old Christian churches and 
in amore friendly attitude toward Protestant- 
ism on the part of the younger generation. 
A physician, who is a graduate of the Syrian 
Protestant College, called on the Greek 
Bishop of Zahleh. The physician said: ‘It 
is a great pity we are split up into so many 
sects.” ‘*Yes,, my son,’’ said the Bishop; 
‘‘if we ever unite it will be on the basis of 
Protestantism and the Bible.’’ 

Now most of these things which are char- 
acteristic of New Syria may be traced directly, 
altho by no means exclusively, to the Syrian 
Protestant College. It is perhaps the chief 
altho not the primary source, in connection 
with the American Mission and the American 
Press, which antedate it by more than thirty- 
five years, of this mighty river of influence 
which has wrought such changes during the 
last thirty-five years since the foundation of the 
college. Not only so; the Syrian Protestant 
College has led to the establishment in Beirfit 

‘of six other colleges, one of which, belonging 
to the Jesuits, is subsidized by the French 
Government, Besides, like Robert College, 
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of Constantinople, it has led the Moslems to 
found schools of a high grade in the Turkish 
Empire, so that they may employ Moslems 
instead of Christians in the civil service. 

The college was chartered thirty-five years 
ago, and has been open for students thirty- 
two years. It was directly the child of the 
mission, altho, in management and: endow- 
ments, entirely independent of it. Its pro- 
jectors on the mission field and its largest 
original contributor, Mr, William E. Dodge, 
Sr., manifested a statesmanship and a fore- 
sight which has rendered the results indi- 
cated possible. It hasthirty acres of ground 
overlooking St. George’s Bay, and is in con- 
stant view of one of Nature’s great master- 
pieces, the Lebanon. It is on some of the 
highest ground in Beirfit. It possesses eight 
fine buildings which would do credit to any 
college. 

There are four departments—Preparatory, 
Collegiate, Medical and in Pharmacy. The 
total number of college graduates has been 
405. In all 1,086 students have been con- 
nected with the institution. The whole 
number of students during the past year has 
been 314, namely: 64 in the Medical De- 
partment, 80 in the Collegiate, and 170 in 
the Preparatory. The number graduating 
in the various departments is as follows: 
Medicine, 6; Pharmacy, 5; College, 11; Pre- 
paratory, 40. 

The following sects are represented: 

Pre- Col- 
Religion. paratory. legiate. Medical. Total. 


Protestant.... 45 36 22 

Greek Ortho- 

31 136 
2I 
16 


Greek Catholic 
Armenian, Or. 
Maronites 


13 
2 


15 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
I 


Instruction was at first given through the 
medium of Arabic. But the English lan- 
guage was adopted for the College class of 
1880 and for the Medical class of 1887. Two 
reasons are assigned for this change: The 
students, through the exclusive use of Arabic, 
were shut off from the best and latest books 
during their course of study, and, more seri- 
ous still, after graduation. While no lan- 
guage is better adapted to express the finest 
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shades of thought than Arabic, it lacks the 
literature of Christian civilization, The Ara- 
bic language is, however, taught with great 
care and thoroughness. 

The religious influence thrown around the 
students is strong, altho there is no sectarian 
teaching. The Jesuits teach their pupils 
carefully all through the course the tenets of 
Romanism. Said a Greek Effendi: ‘‘ Look 
at the difference between the Jesuit and the 
American College. At the Jesuit College 
they ply the boys from the Greek Church 
with their religious belief, and they come out 
infidels. At the Protestant College they are 
taught simply the Bible, and come out 
Protestants.” By an irony of Providence, 
the Jesuit College, which has put itself in 
connection with the. University of Lyons, 
has a Protestant professor as examiner. 

Medicine is the only profession which of- 
fers a sure career to the Syrian youth, altho 
the graduates are winning distinction as edi- 
tors, engineers, teachers, translators and 
business men; and wherever there is a chance 
they show themselves competent to lead, as 
one of the graduates is City Engineer of Bei- 
rit. He holds the position simply because 
no Moslem has had the requisite training. 
But few have entered the ministry. The 
Syrian churches, which might now support 
an educated ministry, have been depleted in 
numbers and means by emigration. Besides, 
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more than twenty Protestant societies are 
claiming the same field. Where there ought 
to be federation and agreement there is a 
bidding for a Protestant following, which is 
disastrous to the cultivation of self-help. 
One woman is ready to support all Druses 
who will submit themselves for baptism into 
the Anglican Church. Emigration on the one 
hand, and an abundant use of money by rival 
Protestant sects on the other, make the prob- 
lem of the American Presbyterian Mission 
exceedingly difficult. There is still another 
barrier against Syrian college graduates go- 
ing into the ministry. Until some political 
change shall take place which will bring back 
the energetic, industrious and successful 
Protestants who have emigrated, and thus 
enable the Syrian churches to support their 
own pastors, those who preach must do so 
under the direction- of foreign missionary 
agents; and thus they must occupy a subor- 
dinate position in this profession when they 
are not subordinate in others. But undoubt- 
edly time, which cures many things, will 
cure this also. At any rate, the college has 
accomplished a great work for Christianity 
and human progress, which should make Dr. 
Bliss, Dr. Post and those who have labored 
with them happy that they have had, 
under God, the making of such an institu- 
tion. 


Berrut, Syria. 





MOSAIC DECORATIONS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


BY FRANK RINDER. 


There is a tradition that even in Roman 
times a temple to Diana occupied the site 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral; but apart from such 
conjectures the more or less authentic histo- 
ry of St. Paul’s begins with the church 
built and endowed by Ethelbert, King of 
East Kent, and continues past the Conquest, 
and the troublous reigns of Henry III and 
Edward II; again, during the Wars of the 
Roses, and Ben Jonson’s day, when the aisles 
of St. Paul’s, as readers of ‘‘Every Man in His 
Humor”’ are aware, were given over to mar- 
ketings, fights and all manner of strange 
mundane gatherings, to the time when Old 
St. Paul’s was destroyed by fire, and Sir 
Christopher Wren erected the present 


structure. It would be difficult indeed, to 
find a building more closely connected with 
striking pages in history. 

Dignified, suggestive, reposeful in design, 
the cold gray of the interior of St. Paul’s 
had for long been recognized as in some sort 
a disgrace to the largest city in. the world. 
Apart from stained-glass windows, the first 
attempt at interior decoration was made 
when, a few years ago,the eight spandrels be- 
tween the arch, immediately beneath the 
whispering gallery, were filled with mosaic 
representations of four evangelists and four 
prophets, these being carried out from de- 
signs by Messrs. G. F. Watts, Alfred Ste- 
vens and W, F., Britten, 
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A vast amount of money, something like 
£30,000, I believe, had been spent by the 
cathedral authorities in an endeavor to ob- 
tain acceptable designs for an extensive 
scheme of decoration. In a conversation 
with Mr. Bodley, the architect of the cathe- 
dral, Mr. (now Sir) W. B. Richmond ex- 
pressed his firm conviction that there was lit- 
tle chance of success unless a single artist 
was intrusted with the work; only so could 
unity of purpose, breadth and genuine appro- 
priateness be achieved. Having consented 
to prepare drawings, Mr. Richmond was 
finally intrusted with the task of decorating 
the choir. 

The first problem that confronted him was 
as to the medium in which the work should 
be carried out. Little, if any, difference of 
opinion existed as to the unsuitability, situ- 
ated as is St. Paul’s in the very heart of 
smoke-laden London, of frescoes. On the 
other hand, while he could not bring him- 
self to approve of what is known as Floren- 
tine mosaic, whose aim is to render as nearly 
as may be a picture in colored glass, the 
ruder, bolder, and, as he thought, more ef- 
fective method of the Byzantines had never 
been attempted in this country. Moreover, 
the artist felt very deeply that to employ 
otherthan British workmen in this endeavor 
to beautify the cathedral, which stands as a 
memorable sign of greatness, would be an 
error, nay even a shame, not soon to be 
forgiven, and this despite the fact that Sir 
Christopher Wren himself had actually en- 
gaged Italian workmen to carry out ascheme 
of mosaicdecoration. Fortunately, Sir Wil- 
liam is not a man to be easily daunted, and 
having determined, after a careful and pro- 
longed study of the ancient mosaics, prima- 
rily at Ravenna, that the Byzantine method 
was the only one capable of giving adequate 
expression to the ideas which had taken 
shape in his mind, he set about achieving his 
purpose. Of the workmen employed in the 
Florentine mosaics of the spandrels already 
alluded to, two only were of British birth. 
But, a sturdy believer in the intelligence and 
capabilities of the British workman, when 
other than mere mechanical influences are 
brought to bear, it is upon this slender four.- 
dation that Sir William has built up a kind 
of guild of workers, which exemplifies some 
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of the characteristics of the medieval bands 
of craftsmen. First of all, however, these 
executants had much to unlearn. In the 
picture-mosaic they were expected to place 
given tessere in a given way, with mechan- 
ical accuracy, each cube to be close to its 
fellow, and the surface to be as level as a 
pane of glass. The significance of the more 
ancient system rests on a basis diametrically 
opposite tothis. The quality of richness, of 
variety, of life, depends upon the cubes being 
set diversely in the cement; now flat, now 
tilted almost on end; again, closer or further 
apart, according to the incidents of light and 
many other conditions. In the early stages 
of this, the greatest labor of the artist’s life— 
one, too, which, as I have heard him say, he 
wishes, if unsuccessful, to be entirely demol- 
ished; not to be tinkeringly restored, its 
central idea weakened yet left, emaciated, as 
a shame to its creator—not only the chalk 
and color sketches, but the actual mosaic it- 
self was executed in his Hammersmith studio, 
and afterward put in position. Soon, how- 
ever, it became evident that if each bit of the 
work was to possess that most essential of all 
qualities, vitality, and appropriateness that 
grew out of its immediate and distant sur- 
roundings, the studio plan would have 
to be abandoned. Forthwith it was given 
up. Ever since, preliminary cartoons only 
have been made in the studio, each one, both 
as to design and color scheme, subsequently 
modified when seen on the wall-space it is 
destined todecorate. Moreover, the tesserz 
are invariably placed direct on to the cathe- 
dral wall in some such fashion as this: When 
a full-sized color cartoon has been prepared, 
a tracing of it is taken with charcoal on 
tracing-paper, the lines of color being carefully 
followed. This tracing, either as a whole or 
in sections, is placed on the surface of the 
cement, the executant then pricking through 
with a brad-awl into the plastic cement a 
given line of color. Folding back that par- 
ticular portion of the tracing-paper, and 
consulting the colored cartoon which hangs 
by him, he imbeds the cubes in the cement, 
So the work proceeds. 

It does not come within the scope of my 
present purpose minutely to describe the 
themes that Sir William Richmond has 
chosen for the decoration of the chancel of 
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St. Paul’s. Those who visit the cathedral, 
however, should judge the work accomplished 
during the last seven years not as a finished 
achievement but rather as the foundation- 
stone of a scheme capable of expansion, 
which will be so expanded, if funds permit, 
until the surfaces of every suitable wall-space 
glow with color and scintillate with the light 
that fills the edifice when, on a summer 
afternoon, the great western door is thrown 
open and the sun finds for itself numerous 
avenues of ingress. Undeniably a transfor- 
mation is here in progress which may not ac- 
cord with the ideas of those traditional Prot- 
estants who still regard all art save architec- 
ture as unsuitable in their place of worship; 
who view with abhorrence, for instance, the 
hanging of Mr. Watts’s picture, ‘Life, 
Death and Judgment,’’ in the aisle of St. 
Paul’s. The more catholicattitude, happily, 
is, too, the more general. If the result of 
Sir W. B. Richmond’s work is to enhance 
our sense of the beauty, the pervading mys- 
tery, the overwhelming significance of 
Wren’s edifice, and thus to render the serv- 
ices held therein more help-giving, more po- 
tent to sustain aspiration and lofty endeavor, 
then the mark of approval will be set upon it. 

Certainly the spirit in which the artist 
works is well calculated to bring about such 
a result. He is conscious of the magnitude 
and the importance of his self-set task; but 
he does not permit this consciousness to 
overwhelm him, rather it stimulates him to 
discover fitting themes and more perfect 
vehicles of expression, Fully to understand 
how the work is accomplished one must see 
Sir William throw aside his conventional 
dress, put on the blue smock and canvas 
trousers and become, as he likes to be called, 
the master-worker, directing, inspiring his 
assistants. If by good chance you visit, as 
I did recently, some of the’work actually in 
progress under his ciceronage, you will ob- 
serve that from first to last there has been a 
‘very marked development in the direction of 
broader: treatment. If, for instance, the 
easternmost saucer-dome, in the roof of the 
chancel, representing the creation of the 
birds, be compared with the not yet un- 
veiled Crucifixion or Resurrection, respect- 
ively in the north and southeast quarter 
domes, beneath the central dome, the 
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minute detail of the early work 1s in 
marked. contrast with the bolder lines 
and color effects in that just completed. 
Experience, again, that most trustworthy of 
all guides, has proved the advisability of 
juxtaposing two colors to obtain the effect 
from below of a given tone, rather than of 
setting the required color itself on the walls; 
moreover, gold has been shown to be dan- 
gerous, save in small quantities,and the gray- 
ing effect of silver, seen from a distance, is 
evident. Indications of the way in which 
colors are permitted to blend, so to say, on 
the actual mosaic, instead of being blent when 
making the slabs of glass, is discoverable in 
the fact that whereas one hundred and fifty 
different tints were in use at Easter, 1894, 
not more than a third of that number are in 
generalnow employed, Itis hardly necessary, 
perhaps, to remind the reader that whereas 
the color of Florentine mosaic slabs is only 
superimposed on the surface, the slabs used 
in Byzantine work are permeated with color, 
and can thus be placed on end or otherwise 
—all, that is, save the silver and gold which 
it would be too expensive, if not impossible 
to make inthis way. Not infrequently the 
question is asked as to how far the present 
scheme involves alterations in Wren’s original 
contours. 

As to this I may say that wherever it 
has been found necessary to cut away the 
stonework in order to provide a suitable 
surface for the mosaic, the original level 
has been scrupulously adhered to. 

A rough idea may be given of the wall- 
space which, in due time, it is hoped will be 
filled. To fill the three bays of the nave, the 
bay in each of the transepts, the three bays 
opening out of the dome, the concaves and 
galleries in the dome—round the whispering 
gallery, the present intention is to represent 
a great religious procession, an adaptation, 
mayhap, of the great Pan-Athenaic proces- 
sion of the frieze of the Parthenon—the drum 
of the dome, the great saucer-dome at the 
entrance to the nave, would involve the 
covering, including the work already done, 
of about 26,000 square feet. In the first 
7,000 odd square feet tesserz to the number 
of almost seven million have been used, their 
weight being considerably over ten tons; and 
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wherein the cubes are placed. Allusion may 
be made, by the way, tothe fact that stained- 
glass windows, whose design and coloring 
harmonize with the mosaics, are being exe- 
cuted by Sir William Richmond, That over 
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the southern entrance of the cathedral, 
which shows the twelve Saxon kings in 
whose time Christianity was introduced in 
England, has recently been unveiled. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





IN THE STRAWBERRY-BED. 


BY E. P. 


A CAREFUL examination of my beds for 
1898 compels me to reverse my opinion of 
two or three varieties, and I am sadly disap- 
pointed in others. On the other hand, a 
good season and careful culture have brought 
others to the front, of which I had formed 
not so good an opinion. The qualities to be 
looked after in the strawberry of the future 
are, first, quality, and second, size. It will 
never do to fill up our grounds with huge 
berries that are too sour for an educated 
palate. The people are much better judges 
of good berries than they were five years 
ago. It is true that the buyer in an ordi- 
nary market is compelled to take what he can 
get. Few berries come to market labeled 
with name; and if they were named, con- 
sumers would be little better acquainted with 
their merits. But the time is coming when 
we shall have our standard berries; and they 
will be as well known by consumers as stand- 
ard apples and pears. 

The following are my notes of the most 
important varieties: 

Clyde has amazed me with the enormous 
quantity of fruit which it is capable of per- 
fecting. The berry is large to very large, and 
retains its size to the close of the season. 
Indeed, I do not know of any variety which 
gives so large a proportion of perfect berries. 
The plant grows large and thrifty, and makes 
new plants with great rapidity. It would be 
better to keep this variety in narrow borders, 
and yet it bears admirably in strips three 
feet wide. William Belt is another variety 
which has proved to bea splendid compan- 
ion for Clyde. The berries average a little 
larger and not quite so many ofthem. The 
quality of the fruit is better than Clyde, the 
color darker. The William Belt ripens just 
after Clyde, beginning perhaps three days 
later, The plant is very large, and grows 
luxuriantly. If I had only these two varie- 
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ties for. early berries I should be satisfied. 
But when I turn to Marshall I see so much 
that is attractive that I am unwilling 
to stop planting. The Marshall is ideal 
both in plant and in fruit. The blos- 
som is perfect, the roots enormously long, 
the fruit very large, and most delicious. 
There is but one fault; the Marshall is not 
a very heavy cropper—only good. Next I 
place the Brandywine, which, on the whole, 
is as nearly perfect as anything in the field; 
a little later than the others named, a heavy 
cropper, a very large berry, of a bright red 
color, and of superb quality. It will not bear 
as heavy crops, however, as Clyde, and hard- 
ly equals William Belt. Bismarck is a fairly 
good plant, but by no means equal’to any of 
the varieties named in that respect. It is 
not a very heavy cropper; but the color of 
the berry is peculiarly bright and attractive. 
The quality is only moderate, and, on the 
whole, unsatisfactory. I am disappointed in 
Bismarck, and shall stop planting it. Mary 
is an early berry, very handsome to look at, 
yielding heavily, and making good, strong 
plants; but the quality of the berry is not 
such as to require its retention in our beds. 
The color is very dark, and the acid sharp. 
Margaret is a most delicious fruit, and the 
berries are of a rich, shiny crimson. I should 
hardly dare to pass a final opinion of Marga- 
ret, because it occupied comparatively poor 
soil. The plants were not as thrifty as 
those which are now growing bid fair to be. 
On the whole I think that Margaret has not 
been overpraised. Isabella has disappointed 
me both as to size and quality; it is a heavy 
bearer of small berries, which are too dark 
colored and too seedy. Among over forty 
varieties, by all oddsthe most delicious berry 
is Powell’s No. 2. Unfortunately the plant 
rusts; and it is about the only rust that has 
appeared in my beds. Eleanor is in every 
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way a failure, if not in fact a humbug. 
Noble, a foreign variety, does nothing with 
me. Aroma has pleasantly disappointed me; 
the berry is of good size, color and flavor, but 
in no way remarkable. Mrs. Cleveland is a 
berry quite similar tothe preceding, but more 
acid. Ido not see the reason for further 
planting of either of’ them. Timbrell is a 
most remarkable berry for quantity and qual- 
ity; but, unfortunately, it will not ripen 
evenly. It must be dropped. The Belle is 
an extraordinary berry, very long, and not 
always very shapely. The color is glossy red, 
and the quality is excellent. The quantity 
of fruit produced is only moderate. I have 
picked these berries two and one-half inches 
long. Haverland still holds its own as an 
enormous bearer of large berries, not very 
large, and of only medium quality. It has 
the fault of dropping its overloaded stems of 
fruit to the ground. It has the great ad- 
vantage of bearing a good crop under neg- 
lect. 

Next to Haverland, for always doing well, 
I place the old Cumberland Triumph. 
This is a delicious fruit, and absolutely per- 
fect in shape. Nick Ohmer, Howells, Ivan- 
hoe, Rio and Michigan, are not yet fruiting 
in my grounds; but I believethat they are all 
berries of high rank. Mr. Crawford places 
Nick Ohmer at the head. Two other varie- 
ties that ought to be planted, so far as I can 
judge, are Glen Mary and Ideal. The Glen 
Mary is bringing a reputation for enormous 
productiveness; itis a strong, healthy plant, 
and is said to be of the highest quality. 1 
have in my grounds a remarkable berry, 
which is either a seedling or the old Summit 
resurrected; I supposed it to be a seedling, 
but it has the remarkable solidity and per- 
fect shape of Summit. That berry went out 
of cultivation because it failed to ripen its 
berries evenly; but the berry which I am now 
growing does ripen all over fairly well. It is 
the latest of any variety in my grounds, un- 
less Michigan shall rival it in this respect. 
The berries look like Seckel pears, and weigh 
like that fruit. It is not only one of the 
largest of all berries, but the heaviest. Ber- 
lin, which was sent out with flattering praise, 
is unworthy of further culture. It makesa 
good plant, and furnishes good berries; but 
they are sour and white-tipped. Howells is 
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sent to me by my friend, M. T. Thompson, 
of Rio Vista, with a note, saying that it will 
be just what I want. I have great confidence 
in it. Equinox is very late, but has nothing 
else to recommend it. 

A strawberry-bed is hardly worth the hav- 
ing without the most thorough culture. The 
rows must be kept narrow and the cultivator 
kept running between them constantly. The 
soil must be deep and rich and moist. When 
planting, which should be done in the spring 
if possible, cut off all blossoms, set the plants 
exactly level with the ground, after they 
have been thoroughly pressed down. You — 
cannot crowd the roots too tightly. Finally 
brush loose dirt over the pressed dirt, and 
leave them. After bearing cut off the old 
foliage with the scytheand burn. Allow the 
new runners to fill up the vacant strips, and 
then plow out the old plants. In this way 
you may get good bearing for four years. 
Nearly all of the best new varieties have per- 
fect flowers, which is contrary to the theory 
concerning strawberries held by growersa 
few years ago. 

If you desire to plant a bed of strawberries 
for succession, select, as a very good list. 
Ivanhoe for earliest, followed closely by 
Clyde; then William Belt, Marshall, Brandy- 
wine, Margaret and Michigan. Twenty-five 
plants of each should make a bed large 
enough for ordinary family use. Set the 
rows four feet apart, and plant from twelve 
to eighteen inches apart in the rows. This 
bed, if possible, should be situated where it 
can be irrigated. The great enemy to good 
strawberries is dryweather. Mulch between 
the rows with sawdust after the cultivator 
stops running. It isa mistake that straw- 
berries should not be cultivated through all 
the growing season until we are fully in the 


picking season. 





THE Russian Minister of Education has 
issued an edict permitting the children of 
Stundists to remain in national schools only on 
condition of their attending religious instruc- 
tion regularly and taking part in the religious 
exercises: prescribed for the orthodox scholars. 
As the Stundists have no standing as a sepa- 
rate sect, this compels them either to incur 
the risk of losing influence over their own 
children or of being condemned to prosecution 
as sectaries and heretics. Many of the leaders 
believe this new regulation to be the heaviest 
blow yet struck at the community. 





LITERATURE. 


DR. GLADDEN’S WORKING 
CHURCH.* 


THE editors of the ‘‘International Theo- 
logical Library’’ have done well to include 
this volume on Pastoral Theology in their 
series. 

They have made sure of something new 
and fresh on the subject, larger than the 
art of sermon-making and a good deal more 
inspiring than any ordinary ‘‘notes on the 
construction of sheepfolds,” to borrow a 
phrase from Mr. Ruskin. 

The book is more than ‘‘international ” in 
its range. Even the word catholic will have 
to be applied to it in a broader and more in- 
clusive sense than usual, which would make 
it prophetic of the unity of Christendom on 
a basis of comprehension and recognition 
which has never been known outside of the 
Congregational churches, and not always 
even there. The book is written frankly for 


all ‘‘who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians,” certainly in every branch and family 


of the Protestant communion, and in some 
respects of the Roman Catholic as well. Dr, 
Gladden objects to Pastoral Theology as a 
title for his book. We suggest that he should 
have added one phrase more and made his 
title read ‘‘ The Christian Pastor, the Work- 
ing Church, and Applied Christianity.’’ His 
position on the topics involved in this title 
is too well known to call for much re-defini- 
tion, but to make all plain we cite the fol- 
lowing (p. 33): 

‘* The questions about which we are forever 
squabbling—whether our churches shall be 
governed by bishops or elders, or committees 
of their own choosing; whether the clergy 
shall be robed in one color or another; whether 
prayer shall be oral or written; whether bap- 
tism shall be with little water or much; whether 
we shall sing psalms or hymns; whether Moses 
wrote all the Pentateuch or not—are of very 
small consequence compared with the question 
whether we are disciples of the Master who is 
shown to us in the first seventeen verses of the 
thirteenth chapter of the Gospel of John. If 
we are indeed and in truth learners in his 





* Tue CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WoRKING CuuRCH. By 
Wasuincton Giappen, D.D., LL.D. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.50.) 
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school, followers of his divine example, we 
shall find some way of* administering our 
churches, so that those to whom he came to 
bring the glad tidings shall feel at home in 
them.”’ : . 

The volume before us is devoted to the 
practical exposition of the three topics named 
above—what the Working Church is in the 
New Testament view of the subject, what 
Applied Christianity is, as seen in the same 


‘mirror, and what the Christian Pastor must 


be as the living agent of such a Church or 
ministerial organ of such a Christianity. 

Dr. Gladden writes with pith and point, 
but with wise moderation, a genial tone and 
great good sense, as in his remarks on re- 
sponsive reading (p. 153). He runs into no 
extravagance in pushing his views of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, the law of love, or the 
obligations which lie in property. The reader 
is warned that the New Testament does not 
teach socialism nor encourage communism 
nor abolish private property. On the con- 
trary, Christianity builds on the family as 
the social unit, and the preservation of the 
family requires the accumulation of private 
property, while the accumulation of private 
property implies disparity of social condi- 
tions. Nor does the author lay the estrange- 
ment of the poor wholly to the charge of the 
rich. He sees that there is a pride of pover- 
ty as well as of wealth, and that both need 
to be brought home to the conscience of the 
world. He has a good word for popular 
methods of evangelization wherever they are 
put in serious operation. The reader will 
find a long and enlightened list of them, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s; the Epworth League, the 
Christian Endeavorers, the Deaconess or- 
ganizations, the Boys’ Brigade, the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, the Scotchwomen’s 
Guild, the University Settlements, etc. Our 
author describes them all and sees the promise 
which lies in each; but he comments on them 
in critical sobriety, and does not fail to point 
with some mild scorn at the despairing pas- 
tor’s employment of young women as ushers 
to catch the young men, as less promising 
and more indecent than the ‘‘free luncheon 











with liquid refreshments’’ method of doing 
the same thing. 

Dr. Gladden’s comprehensive liberality ap- 
pears not only in his attitude toward the 
methods of work employed in all denomina- 
tions, but in his broad appreciative remarks 
on the use of a liturgy, on the significance of 
baptism, revivals, Lenten services and, gen- 
erally, matters as to which there is much 
difference of opinion and mcre temptation to 
hot discussion. 

In the chapters and sections on slum 
evangelization we look into the author's 
heart and mind. It is then that what is 
deepest in both comes out, and he becomes 
most serious on the one hand, and gives us, 
on the other, the last and best word he has 
to utter as to the burning problem of modern 
Christianity. Brotherhood, sympathy, co- 
operation, between all churches, and organi- 
zation with responsibility distributed among 
them and freely assumed, are the keynote of 
what he has to suggest. The Working 
Church takes the place in these pages of the 
Militant Church, Warfare is transformed 
into Christian endeavor. 

The book is written in an excellent, busi- 
ness-like and vital English style, which carries 
the author’s point and purpose, and has an 
attractive vitality of its own. Technical 
terms are avoided. The only exception we 
have noted being Poimenics, as a substitute 
for Pastoral Theology. : 





RECENT WORK ON EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN LITERATURE. 


In the year 1866 the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna undertook the publication 
of the Latin Church Fathers (‘‘Corpus Scripto- 
rum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum’’), of which, 
under the general editorial supervision of the 
famous Latin scholar, Prof. Carl Schenk], there 
have thus far appeared some thirty-two vol- 
umes. Twenty-five years later, in 1891, the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences at Berlin 
resolved to publish a new edition of the early 
Greek Fathers of the first three centuries, which 
should be a worthy companion of the Vienna 
corpus. A ‘‘church-father commission’ was 
appointed, of which Adolf von Harnack was 
from the beginning the leading spirit. He it 
was who undoubtedly gave the first impetus 
to the enterprise now well under way. In the 
same year, 1891, he proposed to publish within 
three years a critical survey of the material in 
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hand and a guide for the history of tradition 
of early Christian literature. The offer was 
accepted; and in less than two years he gave 
us the first part of his famous ‘‘ History of 
Early Christian Literature to Eusebius.’’ Four 
years later he followed it up with the first half 
of the second part, called ‘‘ The Chronology of 
Early Christian Literature to Eusebius,’ a 
work which forever has silenced many asser- 
tions of the Tiibingen school. The way was 
now paved for the approach of the great edi- 
tion. . 

It was begun most auspiciously with an ex- 
cellent edition of the main extant works of 
Hippolytus, the heretical Bishop of Rome 
(about 217-35 A.D. ), by Bonwetsch and Achelis.* 
The careful work of the editors deserves all 
the more praise when we remember that Hip- 
polytus was not a truly great scholar, like 
Origen or Clement of Alexandria, but rather 
a tedious, voluble scribbler. Yet who would 
begrudge the honor of heading the collection 
to that honest Church Father, neglected by his 
contemporaries and forgotten almost by later 
theologians? so much so that the volume be- 
fore us is almost an editio princeps. How 
much more is now known of the works of Hip- 
polytus may be judged from the fact that in 
1858 Paul de Lagarde published on 216 small 
octavo pages all that was then known. 

A short preface of nine pages gives the plan 
of the Royal Academy. The whole edition is 
to contain patristic literature down to Eusebius 
(except the New Testament), as well as the 
heretical and apocryphal works, and Jewish 
literature, early adopted by Christian writers 
and adapted to their own needs.. Where the 
original text is lost recourse is taken to early 
translations. Introductions as well as trans- 
lations will be in German; where the Greek 
(or Latin) text is given the German translation 
is printed on opposite pages; a special feature 
will be careful indexes and lists. Fifty vol- 
umes, each centaining from 500-600 pages, 
have so far been arranged, the whole collec- 
tion to be completed within 15-20 years. The 
enterprise is financially assured by.the munifi- 
cent endowment given by Hermann and Elise 
(née Heckmann) Wentzel. 





* DIE GRIECHISCHEN CHRISTLICHEN SCHRIFTSTELLER DER 
ERSTEN DREI JAHRHUNDERTE. Hrsg. von der Kirchenvater- 
Commission der kinigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. x Band. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1897. 18 marks. 
Bound, 20}4 marks.) Contents: 1 Hifpolytus Werke. Band 
I, Exegetische und Homiletische Schriften. 1 Héalfte: 
Kommentar sum Buche Daniel und die Fragmente des 
Kommentars zum Hohenliede. Hrsg. v. Prof. D. G. 
Nath. Bonwetsch. (1X, pp. xxviii, 374 8vo.) 2 Héalfte: 
Kleinere Exegetische und Homiletische Schriften. Hrsg. 
v on Lic. Priv.-doc. Hans Achelts (pp. x, 309 8v0). 
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In his preface to the first half, Bonwetsch 
gives an excellent account of the work of his 
predecessors. The fourth book of the Daniel 
Commentary was published in part by H. Ken- 
nedy, 1888; and all by Bratke, of Bonn, 1891. 
Then follows a minute description of the man- 
uscripts collated and consulted by the editor. 
These were chiefly three Greek, several Syriac, 
and four Slavic. Most important among the 
Greek manuscripts was the Codex 260, found 
in the Athos Convent, Vatopedi, containing by 
far the greater part of the Commentary, but,un- 
fortunately, illegible in some instances. In 
addition to these three manuscripts all the frag- 
ments preserved in catenz were collated. These 
fragments, it was seen at once were based on 
one archetypal manuscript, not identical with 
the three now extant. Of Syriac fragments 
the most important are the quotations of 
George, Bishop of the Arabians (died 725 A.D.) 
Pages xiv-xx of the preface contain the ¢esti- 
monia of later writers and commentators of the 
Book of Daniel. Grateful mention is made on 

.pp. xxiv. foll., of the assistance of Professors 

Mendelsshon, of Dorpat, and Wilamowitz, of 
Berlin. On pp. 1-340; 342-74 are printed the 
Greek text (or where this is wanting an early 
translation) and the German translation, fa- 
cing one another. 

The torsoof the commentary on the Song of 
Solomon is based, aside from a Greek frag- 
ment long published, on the Slavic translation, 
given here in German rendering. Slavic and 
Oriental texts in general are given only in 
German translation. One would certainly have 
preferred the texts in their original language. 
The work of editing these texts, original -or 
translations, isdone with the greatest care and 
diligence, and satisfies in general all demands 
of modern science. Bonwetsch has shown 
painstaking fidelity in his translations of for- 
eign texts, preserving even the peculiar order 
of the Slavic original. Variant readings, pe- 
culiarities of manuscripts and authorities con- 
sulted are printed underneath the text; cer- 
tainly items of great importance in the case of 
an editio princeps. A pity it is that the editor 
could not use Swete’s excellent Cambridge 
edition of the Septuagint, the third volume of 
which appeared afterthe Daniel Commentary 
was in type. 

The second half of the volume is edited by 
Achelis. Almost one-third of it is taken up 
with contributions by specialists, consisting of 
fragments translated from Slavic and Ori- 
ental sources. Everyline of the Greek and 
other texts has been carefully collated and 
much new material added—e. g., the fragment 
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of the Commentary on Ruth. In this part we 
find the tract ‘‘On the Antichrist,’ fragments 
to Genesis, Deuteronomy 32; Numbers; the 
Pentateuch in general; Ruth, 1 Sam., Psalms, 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes; Isaiah and Ezekiel; 
Matt. 24: 6 and 25; John 19 and 11, and Revela- 
tions; these are followed by fragments of the 
‘‘Chapters against Gaius’’; of the treatises 
‘*Onthe Resurrection addressed to the Empress 
Mammea,” and ‘‘ On Resurrection and Imper- 
ishableness "’; the homily ‘‘ On the Holy The- 
ophanies,” rejected as spurious by Bonwetsch 
and Achelis; fragments of ‘‘On the Holy 
Pascha ”; a devotional tract preserved by Pal- 
ladius; and in two appendices the acknowl- 
edged Pseudohippolytea, especially the tract 
‘¢On the Consummation of the World.” 

Few men were so well prepared for this work 
as was Achelis, the author of several sections 
of the chapters on Hippolytus in Harnack’s 
‘‘ Early Christian Literature,” and of extensive 
studies on Hippolytus mentioned further on. 
One is loth to say one word against the book 
and the work of the editors; every careful 
student will observe, however, that (1) the 
contents or this second part do not exactly cor- 
respond to the title of the work; (2) in the last 
eight numbers genuine and spurious material 
is not strictly separated; much that is spuri- 
ous should only have been mentioned in the 
preface; the space thus vacated should have 
been given to the critical introduction which 
one now finds in the Hippolytus-studies, Part 
II. Inorder to study with profit the texts of 
this second half one is compelled to consult 
constantly the ‘‘ Studies in Hippolytus.” (3) 
The critical apparatus in general is not sifted 
enough; there are too many repetitions; at 
times the text and translation are most 
ambiguous and” obscure. (4) The catene 
should have been used more extensively 
and uniformly. Wherever our editors have 
used them good results have followed. 
Achelis is by no means a tyro in the use 
of catene; tor he has had ready for publi- 
cation, since 1895, an extensive work on the 
Geneiss-catene, and studies on catene in gen- 
eral. It is, therefore, surprising that in this 
edition their importance, soemphatically stated 
time and again by the later Lagarde, is not suf- 
ficiently recognized. Until a complete catalog 
of catenz; has been made, it would be best if 
the Royal Academy would only publish those 
texts whose restoration isin no wise depending 
on the knowledge of the catenz. (5) The be- 
ginning of a new folio for Part 2 of this vol- 
ume will prove rather irksome in future quota- 
tions from this edition. Could not this be 
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avoided inthe other volumes? (6) The volume 
is numbered I because it is the first published; 
would it not have been better to give it the 
number which it would naturally have at the 
completion of the series? Certainly the commis- 
sion must have a fixed plan in accordance with 
which the work:is done. (7) Greek and Ger- 
man orthography is not always consistent, es- 
pecially in Part 2; there is no uniformity inthe 
spelling of proper names and in the abbrevia- 
tions of biblical books. Why retain 1 and 2 
Sam. and 1 and 2 Kings, instead of the original 
1-4 Kings? 

The make-up of the volume is elegant and 
splendid; the paper strong, the presswork well 
done; but it is a pity that throughout the vol- 
ume breathings and accents are often broken 
off. 

Vol. II of the Works of Hippolytus is to con- 
tain a complete chronological ‘survey of his 
writings, and indices; also the antiheretical 
and chronological writings. We hope that it 
may also bring the initia of all the fragments 
of the Commentary on Daniel. Asa matter of 
fact all fragments genuine or only attributed 
to Hippolytus should be given in full, except 
in the case of quotations attributed to Hippo- 
lytus, but in reality belonging to such well- 
known writers as Origen, Cyrill, etc. A 
smaller text edition for the use of students is 
very desirable. 

Bonwetsch has given a critical résumé of his 
studies of the two commentaries, edited by him, 
in his ‘‘ Studies, in the Commentaries of Hip- 
polytus to the Book of Daniel and the Song of 
Solomon.’’* In eight paragraphs the author dis- 
cusses: (1) The composition of the Daniel com- 
mentary; its extent, beginning with the story 
of Susanna; its division into four books; its 
language and exegesis in the form of homilies; 
he then takes up the fragment of the Commen- 
tary on the Song of Solomon, where Hippolytus 
made use of the allegorical interpretation. (2) 
The importance and the use of the Old and 
New Testament in these commentaries. The 
Text of Daniel is that of Theodotion (so also 
now Bludan, the Apocalypse and Theodotion’s 
Bible - translation, in Tkheologische Quartal- 
schrift, 1897, 1-26, and in Bardenhewer’s 
‘‘ Biblical Studies” II, nos. 2, 3, 1897). His 
New Testament canon included above all the 
‘* Fourfold Gospel’’; Acts and Revelation, and 
thirteen letters of Paul; (3) the Christology 
and soteriology of the two commentaries; (4) 





* STUDIEN ZU DEN KOMMENTAREN HiIppotvts, sum Buche 
Daniel und Hohenliede. Texte u. Untersuchungen, 
hersg. von Osc. v. Gebhardt und A. Harnack. Neue 
Folge. 1 Bd., 2 Hft. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 1897. pp. 86 
8vo. 3 marks.) 
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the eschatology. -The resurrection is of the 
body; the millennium precedes the final retri- 
bution; but Hippolytus goes by no means as 
far as Irenezus and Tertullian, expecting 
the second advent of Christ only in the dim 
future. (5) Ecclesiology, or the doctrine of the 
Church, which is to be the holy assembly of 
all living in justice and righteousness, exclu- 
ding all heretics; (6) in his ethics he observesa 
happy medium between montanism and mate- 
rialistic worldliness; (7) the relation between 
the Church and the Roman Empire in the time 
of Hippolytus. The wealth of material gath- 
ered here will help to correct some erroneous 
views. (8) The Commentary to Daniel is dated 
somewhat later than 204 A.D. (assumed by 
Zahn), and certainly earlier than 235 (assumed 
by G. Salmon). The date of the other com- 
mentary cannot even be guessed at. An appen- 
dix treats of the famous passage on the date of 
Christ’s birth (Daniel Comment., iv, 23, 3). 

In the general part of his ‘* Studies,”* pp. 
1-62, Achelis examines the historical and 
legendary ‘‘testimonies’’ and references of 
ancient writers to Hippolytus; his life, circum- 
stances and literary activity. He lays the 
foundation for a true estimate of the great 
Church Father. In Part II, pp. 63-215, Achelis 
gives materials similar to those published by 
Bonwetsch inthe preface, pp. I+xxviii, of his 
edition of the two commentaries. On p. 181 
Achelis speaks of Hippolytus Thebanus whom 
he considers a mythical personage. On the 
other hand, Fr. Diekamp, of Miinster, a well- 
known Catholic student of the works of Hip- 
polytus, has promised to bring proof shortly 
that this man really lived and wrote, ap- 
proximately during the first half of the eighth 
century. (See his article on ‘‘ The Interpreta- 
tion of Revelations,’’ 20: 1-3, commonly attrib- 
uted to Hippolytus of Rome, Zh%eol. Quartal- 
schrift, 1897, 604-616, especially p. 614.) 

The study of the catenz, neglected by many . 
editors of early Christian Greek literature, has 
received of late a new impetus. In the third 
edition of Herzog’s Real Entyclopedie, Pro- 
fessor Heinrici has a lucid and instructive 
article on the subject, and only a few days ago 
Lietzmann published a most important mono- 
graph on the same topic.t This pamphlet 





* HiIpPOLYTSTUDIEN. Texte und Untersuchungen, hersg. 
von Osc. v. Gebhardt und A. Harnack. Neue Folge. 
1 Bd. 4 Hft. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1897. pp. vi, 221 
8vo. 73 marks.) 

+ CATENEN. Mitteilungen tiber ihre Geschichte und 
Handschriftliche “Uberlieferung von Lic. Hans Liets- 
mann. Mit einem Beitrag ven Prof. Dr. Hermann 
Usener. (Freiburg, i, B.: J. C. B. Mohr. 1897. pp. viii. 85.. * 
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marks a new departure, on. strictly scientific 
lines,into an almost unknown field of research. 
Catenz are compilations, linked together by 
writers of the sixth century and later, from 
writings of the early Fathers as aids to exe- 
getical studies. Procopius, of Gaza, was one 
of the first of these compilers. Manuscripts of 
such compilations exist even now in great 
number for.almost all the books of the Old and 
New Testament, and are a rich source of our 
knowledge of early Christian exegesis, the im- 
portance of which is commonly underesti- 
mated. Paul de Lagarde, in a review of Din- 
dorf’s edition of Clement (1870) called atten- 
tion to the. great importance of a systematic 
study of catene for the editing of early Church 
Fathers... In his footsteps followed Zahn, 
Wendland, Cohn and others; but Lietzmann’'s 
pamphlet is the first systematic treatment. 
After a short review of the work done in this 
direction since Richard Simon (1693), the 
author describes briefly the history of the 
transmission of the catene manuscripts, and 
explains the origin of the marginal catenz, the 
earliest kind of catene. They were notes on 
the margin of manuscripts written in a much 
finer hand than the text itself, so that some- 
times seventy lines of such notes took up the 
space of from five to ten lines of text. 
Next in order were the text-catene, the com- 
mentary following immediately upon the scrip- 
ture passage to be explained. Text and 
catene are distinguished either by the size and 
character of the letters or by differently colored 
ink; or, again, by the width of the columns 
assigned each. In early manuscripts use is 
made, also, of double quotation marks. Of 
the greatest importance are the names of the 
authors following the excerpts. In care- 
fully executed manuscripts they are made 
conspicuous by the use of different ink 
and larger letters. Inasmuch as this caused 
scribes some inconvenience, careless copy- 
ists often omitted to fill out the space left 
forthe author’s name. A later copyist,if he 
was careful, either supplied the name or, if he 
could not do so, filled the space :with .such 
words as ‘‘another,’’ ‘‘anonymous,”’ etc.; care- 
less copyists simply strung these different quo- 
tations together, without paying attention to 
the vacant spaces. Hence it is that now quo- 
tations from many authors are often attributed 
to the one author whose name happens not to 
have been omitted. 

The pamphlet, we hope, is only the first of 
many more of the same character—materials 
for a complete catalog of all catene manu- 
scripts, 
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‘“‘Such a catalogue should consist of two main 

parts: (1) A minute, technical description of every 
catene manuscript known at present; and (2) of 
the prologues and extensive lists of specimens, 
together with the variant readings found in the 
various manuscripts. Added thereto should be 
all the quotations the authors of which are known, 
and an index for each manuscript of authors 
quoted ’’ (p. 27). 
Pages 35-85 contain a specimen of the larger 
work on catenz promised by the author, con- 
sisting of extracts from the Paris manuscripts 
of catene to the Old Testament and the Gos- 
pels. On pages 28-34 Prof. Hermann Usener, 
of Bonn, shows, with the help of a thorough 
study of such catene, that the Commentary on 
Job, erroneously attributed by a later writer 
to Origen, is the only extant work of Julianus, 
of Halicarnassus, the great opponent of the 
Council of Chalcedon. 





BLAck-BELT D1AmMoNDs. By Booker T. Wash- 
ington. (New York: Fortune & Scott. 
$1.00.) 

This attractive and instructive little book is 
made upof excerpts from speeches, addresses 
and talks by Booker T. Washington, Principal 
of the Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
The selections have been intelligently and 
carefully made by Victoria Earle Matthews, 
and there is an Introduction by Mr. T; Thomas 
Fortune, editor of the Vew York Age. Nothing 
but liberal praise is due Mr. Washington’s part 
of this book. Head and heart the man is true 
gold, and his advice to his race rings with the 
fine optimism of genius, as well as with the 
courage of a Christian citizen faithful to God 
and to his country. He believes in honest, 
practical work. The dignity of labor and the 
value of the laboring man and woman are 
always present in his philosophy. Reading 
his crisp, forceful paragraphs—each one an 
epigrammatic truth-flower—gives an impres- 
sion at once welcome and memorable, coming 
as it does from the representative of a race so 
lately redeemed from slavery. 

Mr. Fortune’s ‘‘Introduction’’ is mislead- 
ing, not to use a stronger word. It was not 
necessary in praising Mr. Washington, and by 
his side the late Mr. Henry W. Grady, to de- 
preciate the work and the fame of every other 
distinguished Southerner. Mr. Fortune makes 
the following amazing statement. He says, in 
his Introduction: 

‘Strangely enough the Southern States have 
produced only two men since the War of the Rebel- 
lion, who have achieved a national reputation. 
These two men are Henry W. Grady, of Georgia, 
and Booker T. Washington, of Alabama.” 
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The italics are ours, and the statement itali- 
cized is, we repeat, amazing. The late Mr. 
Grady did ‘‘ achieve a national reputation,” 
noble and brilliant; Mr. Washington has done 
the same. All honor to the memory of one and 
to the vigorous character of the other. But 
it simply is not true that Mr. Grady and Mr. 
Washington are the ‘‘only two men”’ of the 
South that since the War have achieved a na- 
tional reputation. Mr. Grady was born May 
17th, 1851, at Athens, Ga.—nearly ten years 
before the War. Two years later Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page was born in Virginia, and three 
years before Mr. Grady’s birth came Joel 
Chandler Harris into the world at Eatonton, 
Ga., at which time George W. Cable was about 
four years old. It is hard to imagine what Mr. 
Fortune means by ‘‘a national reputation” if 
he denies such a reputation to Harris, Cable 
and Page. Mr. Harry Stilwell Edwards is 
known all over the United States, and very 
favorably known at that. Hewas born three 
years later than Mr. Grady at Macon, Ga. 
Sidney Lanier was but two years older than 
Mr. Cable. He was a Georgian, and made a 
‘‘national reputation”’ since the War. We 
call attention to this strange and entirely un- 
called-for misrepresentation of fact by Mr. 
Fortune because we feel that it ought not to 
stand unchallenged in a book whose impor- 
tance may make it a sort of classic in the es- 
teem of negroes. 





SiR BENJAMIN COLLINS BrRoDIE. By Timothy 
Holmes, M.A., F.R.C.S. WILLIAM STOKEs, 
His Life and Work, 1804-1878. By his 
Son, Sir William Stokes, Surgeon-in-Ordi- 
nary to the Queen in Ireland. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25 each.) 

These two beautiful and in all ways attract- 
ive volumes are the latest additions to the 
Messrs. Longmans’ ‘‘ Masters of Medicine ’”’ 
series. They are worthy to stand beside the 
three volumes which came before them on John 
Hunter, William Harvey and Sir James Y. 
Simpson. Benjamin Brodie, tho he has to his 
credit no one epoch-making achievement like 
those which have given a permanent place on 
the roll of fame tothe other three, was in intel- 
lectual force and brilliancy inferior to none of 
them, left his mark perhaps more broadly on 
surgery as ascience than any of them, and 
was altogether a more interesting subject for 
a biography. 

As forthe second volume, the name of Stokes 
has been borne honorably in Dublin by three 
generations of medical men, beginning- with 
Dr. Whitely Stokes, the father of. the subject 
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of this biography, and ending with his son, the 
author of the volume. English in its origin 

as the family was, and Protestant, its members 
identified themselves with Ireland, and the 
volume before us is rich in those qualities. 
which lend interest to everything which has 
the genuine Irish flavor init. Devoted to his 
profession, as his two works on ‘‘Fever” and on 
the ‘‘ Heart and Aorta” and his Presidency of 
the Royal Irish Academy prove he was, he 
never lost interest in Ireland, its people or its 

affairs. The present volume happily combines 
these characters in the final impression it 

leaves, not omitting his service to the history 
and archeology of Ireland by his Life of George 

Petrie. 





NATURAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. By Jacques 
W. Redway and Russell Hinman, (American 
Book Co. $2.50.) 

This quarto shaped volume completes ‘‘ The 
Natural Geography” series. As the title indi- 
cates, it isintended for the highest grade in the 
High School. It is made on the same general 
principle as the more elementary numbers and 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee of Fifteen. It opens with the phys- 
ical geography of the earth as a whole, the 
laws ofits structure, climate and climatic con- 
ditions.and effects. ‘‘ Life’’ with its distribu- 
tion, followed by the great topic of Man, his 
races, distribution and civilization, govern- 
ment, religion, industries, commerce, towns, 
cities, etc.. The second division is devoted to 
the special parts of the earth, beginning with 
North America. A main point in the author’s 
plan is to develop the influence of the natural 
environment on the economics, activities and 
life of man. This is done in a graphic way, 
with the aid of the most elaborate series of 
maps, charts, diagrams and illustrations that 
has yet.been employed for the purpose. This 
second part.is an application of the general 
laws which have been previously developed to 
the various countries of the earth and the con- 
ditions of life in each. .The precision and 
scientific workmanship of this geography is its 
striking feature. The colored maps, for ex- 
ample, are drawn to a uniform scale, and with 
contour lines and color shades which indicate 
the surface with the accuracy of the large 
geologic maps. Graphic charts are employed 
to show the products and resources of a coun- 
try. Laboratory and field work: are provided 
for. The whole solidly mauufactured and 
bound in linen covers must be accepted as 
showing that we have touched here the high- 
water mark of what is. possible in the way of 
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geographical text-books for our American 

schools. 

BowLiInG GREEN. By Spencer Trask. (E. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents.) 

This is another gratifying indication of the 
new interest the citizens of New York are ta- 
king in its historic monuments and places. Mr. 
Trask has chosen one of the most prominent 
and generally known of them all. His’ mono- 
graph is a work of art, richly made, and illus- 
trated in the most interesting way. It contains 
the whole history cf the Bowling Green, with 
many of the oddities and rarities of the history 
thrown in. It is particularly full in the real- 
estate.transfers and titles of the property. It 
adds a new feature to the common story of the 
lead statue of George III as it was told, not only 
that it was melted down into bullets for the 
Continental Army, but that it was sent to Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, of Connecticut, at Litchfield, 
whose wife and daughter ran it into 42,000 bul- 
lets. It isinteresting also to know how it came 
about that a descendant of CaptainVan Arsdale, 
every Evacuation Day raises the flag on the pole 
at Bowling Green. We should add that many 
of the illustrations are based on E. W. Kem- 
ble’s drawings for the Putnam Van Twiller 
edition of ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York,’’ and that others are reproduced from 
the Harper edition of Janvier’s ‘‘ In Old New 
York.” 


THE NATIoN’s NAvy. Our Ships and Their 
Achievements. By Charles Morris. (J. B. 


Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.50.) © 


This is an opportune compilation published 
at the right moment, well arranged, well se- 
lected, and containing exactly the material re- 
quired to make a successful manual of the 
American Navy and its history, for popular use. 
Mr. Morris begins with a brief survey of the 
navy from the first action in the Bunker Hill 
days in the harbor of East Machias, Me. He 
follows the history through the wars of the 
Revolution, of 1812, with France, the Barbary 
pirates, and Mexico down through the Civil 
War. All this occupies but about 100 of the 
333 pages of his book. Very wisely he devotes 
the much greater portion to the new navy, the 
details and theory of its construction, the his- 
tory and description of the ships which com- 
pose it, the account of their protective armor 
and of the guns they carry, the way they are 
fought, and how they compare with the navies 
of the other great Powers, This work seems 
to be done accurately and fully, soas to make 
the book a complete popular manual, in small 
compass and at low cost. The book is fully 
and splendidly illustrated with drawings, dia- 
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grams and designs of the new navy, its ord- 
nance and construction. 


EVOLUTION AND EFFORT AND THE RELATION OF 
RELIGIONTO Po.itics. By Edmund Kelly, 
M.A., F.G.S. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.) 

This is a second and revised edition of a 
study of the political situation published in 

1895, just before the anti-silver campaign of 

1896. Altho this revision comes out soon after 

the great reaction which has brought Tam- 

many again into power, Mr. Kelly’s position 
is one in full sympathy with the movements 

for reform, and has the further advantage of a 

strong, intelligent representation of the moral 

aspect of the movement. Instead of preach- 
ing the old doctrine that religion has nothing 
to do with politics, his position is that it has 
everything to do with politics, and that the 
more truly religious a man is the more he will 
feel his political responsibilities. The most 
important effect of the revision is the addition 
of a somewhat elaborate review of the present 
political situation inthe form of a Preface. 

Mr. Kelly is understood to have in hand a new 

and more thorough work on Government. 


THE CENTRAL ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RE- 
NAISSANCE. By Bernhard Berenson. (G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 

Readers and students interested in Italian 
art will welcome this volume. Mr. Berenson’s 
‘*Lorenzo Lotto’’ showed him to be an accu- 
rate and industrious student, with wide knowl- 
edge and special familiarity with Italian art. 
His ‘‘ Venetian Painters of the Renaissance” 
and his ‘‘ Florentine Painters of the -Renais- 
sance’’ are monographs of great merit, which 
really form one series with the volume now 
before us. They are to be followed by another 
on ‘‘ The North Italian Painters of the Renais- 
sance.”’ The present volume is rich in suggest- 
ive art criticism and idea; and while it includes 
studies of Peruginoand Raphael, it is interest- 
ing as taking up the work of minor masters, 
such as Duccio, Signorelli and Pintoricchio. It 
contains an ‘‘ Index to the Works of the Prin- 
cipal Central Italian Painters,’’ which, tho not 
strictly exhaustive, contains the principal 
works, and is full enough to meet the needs of 
ordinary students. 


PIONEER LIFE IN DAYTON AND VICINITY, 1796- 
1840. By John F. Edgar. (W. J. Shuey, 
Dayton, O. $1.00.) : 

This volume, tho rather late in being brought 
to our notice, deserves attention as an intelli- 
gent, public-spirited and painstaking attempt 
to preserve the local history of one of the first 
settled towns in the. Western Reserve. Mr. 

Edgar was born in 1814. His father was in 
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Dayton from its settlement in 1795 and 1796. 
He grew up with the town, identified with its 
interests-and intimately acquainted with its 
local history. His memory of local details is 
astonishingly tenacious, and his interest in 
them and enthusiasm in relating them un- 
bounded. The result is a striking record of 
pioneer life and its development into modern 
form, affluence and comfort. The illustrations 
aid greatly in the effect of the book. The 
printing in contrast, on opposite pages, of old 
advertisements (1820-30) and ‘modern adver- 
tisements is very effective. Mr. Edgar writes 
from the double standpoint of the pioneer ‘in 
the pioneering age and the citizen of a fully 
.developed and equipped modern town. 


THE STORY OF THE PoTTER. Sy Charles F. 
Binns. (M.F. Mansfield, New York.) This book 
is a condensed history of pottery. The early 
story of pottery throughout the world is givenin 
the first half of the book, while the last half is 
devoted to English potteries and details of the 
practical work carried on day by day in the 
‘* pot-banks’’ and porcelain works. This ac- 
count is given simply but most intelligently 
and fully, from the mixing of kaolin, sand and 
bone to the last polishing of enamel, color and 
gold. Perhaps not an undeserved partiality is 
given to Royal Worcester porcelain, tho other 
potteries have due credit. Dr. Johnson’s por- 
celain failures at the Chelsea Works are re- 
corded. Mr. Binns says: 

‘“‘He was accustomed to go down with his 

housekeeper about twice a week and stay the 
whole day, she carrying a basket of provisions 
with her. He completely failed both ‘as to com- 
position and baking; for his materials always 
yielded to the intensity of the heat, while those 
of the company came out of the furnace com- 
plete.”’ 
Who would not enjoy even a melted down mug 
modeled by the famous Dr. Johnson? The 
history of Josiah Wedgwood and the Jasper- 
ware is given with the enthusiasm of an art 
lover. In theearly history of pottery Babylo- 
nian (clay) documents are mentioned as twenty- 
seven hundred years old. This date is too 
low by two or three thousand years. 


LirE Is Lire: AND OTHER TALES AND EPI- 
SODES. By Zack. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) Miss Gwendoline Keats, whose pen- 
name ‘‘Zack”’ has been attracting curiosity, 
and whose stories and sketches are here beau- 
tifully printed in a handsome volume, is a con- 
tributor to Blackwood’s Magazine and The Out- 
look, of London. Her literary craftsmanship 
is of a quality tocommand prompt recognition, 
and the stories in this book, while they lack 
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just what true freshness could give, are novel 
if not original. The dramatic touchis genu- 
ine, and the characters are made almost start- 
lingly real. -Somehow we do not closely sym- 
pathize with them, however, and the reason 
seems to be that they move in an atmosphere 
which fails to freshen our blood and brighten 
our brain. As a writer Miss Keats attracts 
and holds; as a story-teller she fascinates; but 
as an artist she chooses models whose pecu- 
liarities, perversities and (sometimes) deformi- 
ties make it impossible for her to satisfy a 
natural, healtlty taste, no matter how well she 
writes or how faithfully she tells her story. 


HiIsTORY OF MODERN Europe. By Ferdi- 
nand Schwill, Ph.D., Instructor of Modern His~- 
tory at the University of Chicago. With Maps 
and Genealogical Tables. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) This is a valuable book for the © 
use of schools and for those readers who wish 
to take the shortest route to a fair knowledge 
of the outlines of maqdern European history. 
Professor Schwill’s judgment has been wisely 
applied in selecting his materials, for within - 
the volume before us he could not hope to 
compass a full history, and his style is attract- 
ively clear and unconventional. A good in- 
dex, some useful maps and genealogical and 
chronological tables and a comprehensive in- 
troduction add greatly to the value of the work 
as a handy and complete book of ready refer- 
ence for allthe main facts of the era it covers. 


Tue Lapy Ecciesta. An Autobiography. By 
George Matheson, M.A., D.D., FR SE. 
(Dodd, Mead &Co.. $1.75.) This isscarcely a 
novel. Itis a romance, and it it is an allegory 
meant to present indirectly the author’s expo- 
sition of Christianity as it flowered out of Ju- 
daism, and to depict by means of an imaginary 
autobiography the Christian Church, its de- 
velopment and its mission. It is well written, 
and to a certain audience, composed of persons 
interested in allegorical romance, will be im- 
The-author’s reverence 
for his subject is marked, and if he here and 
there overdoes the vocative and exclamatory, 
and at times uses a phrase like ‘‘a red resolve’’ 
and indulges in well-worn oratorical flowers of 
speech, he maintains himself well, and, upon 
the whole, makes a vivid picture, and im- 
presses his reader with his view of the Chris- 
tian mission. 


Tue LATER ENGLisH DRAMA. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Calvin S. Brown. 
(New York: A.S, Barnes & Co. $1.20.) This 
is a student’s edition of an excellent work 
giving examples of the best later English 
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drama, including ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,”’ 
by Goldsmith; ‘‘The Rivals’ and ‘The 
School for Scandal,’’ by Sheridan; ‘‘Vir- 
ginius,” by Sheridan Knowles, and ‘‘ Riche- 
lieu” and ‘‘The Lady of Lyons,” by E. 
Bulwer-Lytton. The plays are furnished with 
necessary marginal notes. The Introduction, 
Bibliography and Appendix are useful, the 
last especially for the biographical and explan- 
atory matter culled from the best sources, and 
for the excerpts from comment and criticism of 
distinguished writers. 


YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Joseph 
Earle Stevens, (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Illustrated. $1.50.) 

The author of these bright, chatty and collo- 
quial chapters was for two years in charge of 
an important business in Manila, which took 
him more or less into the country and gave him 
more than one point of connection with the is- 
lands. He has since made himself known by 
his pen as one of our most trustworthy author- 
ities as to the situation in the Philippine Is- 
lands. The present volume is not a serious 
presentation of the physical geographical or 
the political, moral, commercial or natural sta- 
tistics of the country, but rather a series of 
light, amusing, and sometimes bantering 
sketches, which after all make the impression 
of being true to the life and of varying from 
the more serious method only by telling the 
story asacomedy. Some of the accounts are 
very good reading indeed, as, for example, 
that of the native attempt to import an Ameri- 
can fire-engine, put it together and set it to 
work. On the vital question which is now en- 
gaging the attention of the world, what to do 
with the Philippine Islands, Mr. Stevens is 
very strong in his opinion that we do not want 
them and can do nothing with them. Neither 
would he have them fall back again to Spain. 
The solution he suggests is some kind of Eng- 
lish sovereignty, with the guaranty of free 
ports for our commerce and a coal port for our 
navy. 


THE RING AND THE Book. Sy Robert Brown- 
ing. From the Author's Revised Text. Edited, 
with Biographical and Critical Notes and Intro- 
duction, by Charlotte Porter and Ellen A. 
Clarke, Editors of Poet Lore. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00.) This is a 
good, well-made edition of Browning’s famous 
poem. The binding, type and paper are ex- 
cellent, and the text is preceded by an interest- 
ing Biographical Introduction and interspersed 
with illustrations. The foot-notes explain the 
obscurities of style,andtranslate the numerous 
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.words, phrases and sentences that would puz- 


zle the ordinary reader. In the Appendix is 
given ‘‘ The Raw Material of the Ring and the 
Book’”’ as taken from the ‘‘ Old Square Yellow 
Book’’ so ruggedly and graphically described 
in the poem. 


STORIES BY FOREIGN AUTHORS. Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, the publishers of this 
excellent series, are doing a good work in pre- 
senting to the reading public a group of 
handy, well-made volumes, each volume con- 
taining a typical collection of masterpieces 
from the best story-writers of one of the chief 
countries of Europe. The three volumes now 
in hand are Russian, Scandinavian and Ger- 
man. Turgénief, Pushkin, Gogol and Tol- 
sto! represent the Russians; Bjérnson, Aho, 
Goldschmidt, Kielland and Frederika Bremer 
fill the Scandinavian volume, while the German 
volume has stories by Heyse, Lindau, Von 
Sacher-Masoch, Baumbach, Hoffmann and 


Zschokke. The stories are all well translated 
into English. (Price, 75 cents the vol.) 


THE SHRINE OF LOVE, AND OTHER PoeEms. By 
Lucian V. Rule. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone 
& Co. $1.00.) Critics, in years past, distin- 
guished carefully between talent and genius. 
If the distinction were still insisted on we 


might say that Mr. Rule shows decided talent 
in this volume of poems. ‘‘The Shrine of Love,” 
a poem that takes up a large space in the book, 
is a thoughtful and graceful composition show- 
ing many passages of fine artistic expression. 
As a lyrical writer Mr. Rule lacks the rush and 
surprise, the glow and fascination essential to 
singing verse of the first order; still his lyrics 
appeal tothe common heart with their senti- 
ment, if not with a haunting melody. 


RAOUL AND IRON HAND; OR, WINNING THE 
GOLDEN Spurs. By May Halsey Miller. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) This is a 
romantic tale of adventure and fighting in the 
fourteenth century. The scene is in the north 
of France. It is pleasantly written in a style 
to attract young readers. Five full-page illus- 
trations by Percival de Luce, and the hand- 
some way in which the book is gotten up, ren- 
der it still more enticing to boys and girls, 
especially boys. Raoul, the brave young hero, 
and Iron-Hand, his stalwart peasant compan- 
ion, are characters right cléverly sketched. 


AN AMATEUR FIREMAN. Sy James Otis. . 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) The 
author of that popular story for young people, 
‘*Toby Tyler,’ has here to offer the story of a 


young fireman whose adventures are told with 
excellent effect. Itis a story that never drags 
Something lively is going 
on all the time; the conversations are natural, 
the incidents stirring, and in the end all is well. 
Ten full-page illustrations are scattered 
through the book. 
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BENONI THE SPHINX. By Ira L. Jones. 
cago: The Author. 
internal evidence that this story was written 


for a purpose. The author has a sound view 
of life, whatever may be his philosophy of 
conduct or his religious convictions. As a 
story Benoni the Sphinx is decidedly amateur- 
ish and shows great lack of artistic craftsman- 
ship; but it adumbrates certain phases of life 
with considerable force of suggestion. 


SELFHOOD AND SERVICE. The Relation of 
Christian Personality to Wealth and Social 
Redemption. By David Beaton. (Fleming H. 


Revell Company. $1.00.) This is an earnest 
appeal tothe Living Church. It propounds no 
novel or doubtful doctrine, but only presses the 
points which lie in the Christian definition of 
opportunity and duty. It sets ina vivid light 
the responsibility which goes with power and 
property and the Lord’s claim, in the name 
of his poor and less privileged ones, on all the 
posessions of the Christian steward. 


(Chi- 





LITERARY NOTES. 


‘* ARACHNE,” the last novel written by 
the late Dr. Georg Ebers, has recently been 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Company. 


--One of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s best stories, 
‘‘Far inthe Forest,’’ is to be republished in 
new edition by the Century Company in Octo- 
ber. 


.-A half-tone portrait from a photograph 
of Anne Ritchie, the daughter of Thackeray, 
forms the supplement to Literature for August 
17th. 


..In the September Scribmer’s Richard 
Harding Davis, Edward Marshall, who was 
shot at Guasimas, and J. E. Chamberlin, the 
newspaper correspondent, write of the fighting 
in Cuba. 


..Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have in 
press ‘‘ Music and Manners from Pergolese to 
Beethoven,” by Henry Edward Krehbiel, 
whose ‘‘ How to Listen to Music’’ has been so 
widely read. ‘‘ Nature for Its Own Sake,’’ by 
John C. Van Dyke, has been published lately 
by the same house. 


. It is understood that with the November 
number Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly will 
appear inthe ordinary magazine form, while 
the subscription price will be $1.00 a year. It 
will aim, as in the past, to be an up-to-date 
illustrated family magazine. 


--+eMessrs. G. P, Putnam’s Sons publish 
‘Glimpses of England,” in which Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler sketches the men and things he 
noticed during a residence in England from 
1863 to 1866. During this period Professor 


$1.00.) We gather from - 
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Tylercontributed many letters to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, some of which are included in this 
volume. 


.-The Macmillan Company have bought 
the old established publishing business of 
Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son, of London. 
All Messrs. Bentley’s present publications, 
and those heretofore issued, will hereafter be 
published by the Macmillan Company in Lon- 
don and New York. By this purchase a long 
list of notable books is added to the already 
multitudinous publications of the Macmillan 
Company. 


....In Berlin a book is soon to be published 
which will be of especial interest, not only in 
Germany, from the fact that it is understood 
to present the views of Emperor Wilhelm upon 
subjects literary and dramatic. Herr Griibe, 
the editor, finds that His Majesty considers 
Schiller ‘‘too revolutionary” and Lessing 
‘* too caustic,’’ while Ibsen and Hauptmann he 
views with little favor. But ‘‘the majority of 
the German classics are profoundly respected 
by him.”’ 


....Readers in search for bibliographical 
help in the department of théology in the 
widest sense of the term will find no records 
so complete as those of the Zheologische Litter- 


aturblatt and the Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 
both of Leipzig, the former the leading con- 
servative, the latter the leading liberal organ 
of critical theology in Germany. Foreign as 
well as home literature is given on an almost 
exhaustive scale, and the contents of the whole 
army of journals belonging to this department 
are carefully noted. The first journal is a 
weekly, the second a semi-monthly. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE. 


ALTHO called by the opponents of annexa- 
tion, in the assurance that the arguments 
against the expansion of the territory 
of the United States were stronger than 
those in favor of it, the Saratoga Confer- 
ence was not wholly one-sided. The sup- 
porters of annexation were heard, and its 
opponents were obliged to make concessions 
which greatly weakened their position. 
The principal address against expansion was 
_made by Carl Schurz, and he said all there 
was to say on that side. 

To begin with he made an immense con- 
cession. He said: 


‘If our Government insists upon Spain al- 
together withdrawing her power from this 
hemisphere, or even from all of her colonies, 
there will hardly be much dissent among us.”’ 
That goes more than half-way to the general 
conclusion against which Mr. Schurz con- 
If we insist that Spain withdraw 


tends. 
from the Philippines, for example, we must 
either give them up to anarchy, or pass 
them over to other Powers, or guarantee 
a good government under our protection. 
The last would be actual occupation; giving 
them away would require us to possess them 
first long enough to give them away, and 
would be helping other Powers to co what 
we pretended to be too honest to do; while 
leaving them to anarchy would be condemned 
by the universal conscience of the world, 
and would be only another way of present- 
ingthem to other Powers. If ‘‘ our Govern- 
ment insists upon Spain altogether with- 
drawing her power from all her colonies,’’ 
we make ourselves responsible for the re- 
sult. We must see to it that other power is 
substituted, and that power’ will have to be 
our own, 


Mr. Schurz’s first and chiet argument 
against annexation is the moral one, that 
we must keep our word: 


‘* As to the question of morals, of honor, we 
have to remember that President McKinley in 
his annual message in December last, in dis- 
cussing various methods of solving the Cuban 
difficuity,made the following emphatic declara- 
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tion: ‘I speak not of forcible annexation, for 
that cannot be thought of. That by our code 
of morals would be criminal aggression.’ It 
will not be denied that altho speaking of Cuban 
affairs, the President thus stated a principle 
of general application. It would be absurd to 
say that to annex Cuba by means of force 
would be ‘criminal aggression,’ but that it 
would be something quite justifiable to annex 
Porto Rico or the Philippine Islands.’’ 


What Mr. McKinley said Congress also 
substantially said. That we said this, and 
were so pledged before the world, is un- 
doubted. 

1t would be a fair answer that this was said 
before the war. It was said to persuade Spain 
to give up her war against Cuba. The war 
began in April; this was said in December. 
Spain refused to hold us to that promise. 
She made our demand an act of war, and 
war abrogates all treaties. 

It can be further said that the pledge ap- 
plied only to Cuba. It said and it meant 
nothing about Porto Rico or the Philippines. 

But if it be insisted that the same pledge 
would have been equally made, had they 
been in discussion, of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, we reply that they were not in 
discussion, and no such pledge was made. 
Further, the burden of our engagement was 
that Spain must give up Cuba; it was not 
that we wanted no more territory. When 
Spain refused our demand she not only re- 
lieved us of our promise, but she made it 
obligatory on us, in the fortune of war, to 
expel her from Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines,and as many other of her colonies as we 
could, which she had been oppressing as she 
had oppressed Cuba. We had to do it with 
all that it involved, even to the retention of 
territory. Still further, according to all the 
ethics of war, we would have been justified, 
in making peace, to demand indemnity, and 
that indemnity might properly include terri- 
tory. AllEurope praises our clemency and 
restraint in making our demands so small. 

Yet further, conditions may so change that 
a promise of that sort cannot be kept and 
ought not to be kept. Great Britain went 
into Egypt with the expressed intention to 
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withdraw as soon as she could; but she can- 
not withdraw, and the world knows it; it 
would mean anarchy and ruin. In remaining 
and in restoring the rule of Egypt over the 
Sfidan she is breaking the form of her prom- 
ise, but doing perfectly right. In the prog- 
ress of international disputes, and especially 
of war, things develop; new conditions arise; 
plans and purposes lave to change. This is 
the way that progress is made. Promises 
made for one state of things are annulled by 
the incidence of another state of things. We 
had no thought of Porto Rico or the Philip- 
pines. Conditions made us think of them, 
gave them to us, made them ours, and we 
were no longer bound to what we had said, 
four months before the war, about Cuba. 

Further, the war has taken these territo- 
ries from Spain. This much of forcible ag- 
gression has taken place, and even Mr. 
Schurz justifies it when he allows us now to 
tell Spain that she must give up all her colo- 
nial possessions, even more than we have 
captured. Spain no longer holds them; 
who shall hold them? Where now does the 
morals come in? We know what Porto Rico 
wants; sheasks to be annexed. Has her 
voice no moral force? She does not want to 
be returned to Spain; she does not want to 
be independent; she wants to be under the 
Government of the United States. Have we 
a moral right to refuse? Can any promise we 
once made to Spain about Cuba have any 
force as against our new duty to Porto Rico? 
We don’t know what the Philippines want; 
probably they have no definite desire and no 
way of expressing one.- We know that they 
will have to be governed by some strong 
Power, either by the United States, or Eng- 
land, or Russia, or Germany, or Japan. We 
only know, and Mr. Schurz consents, that 
they cannot go back to Spain. Then what is 
our duty? In these new conditions what has 
our promise to Spain, before the war, about 
Cuba to do with the matter? It cannot stand 
in the way of present duty. New duties 
arise, and we cannot ignore them because of 
what we intended and said under other con- 
ditions. 


And here is the great point. Often in the 


course of human events there arises an appar- 
ent conflict of duty; and one hastobe governed 
by what seems to be the predominant obliga- 
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tion. If we made a binding promise to Spain, or 
to the world, which we deny, that we would 
under no conditions take the government of 
any territory lost in war by Spain, if, we say, 
we made any such ridiculous and cowardly 
and wicked promise, then it is no longer 
binding. Our first moral duty is to the wel- 
fare of the people whom we have delivered 
from oppression. If it is best for them that 
they become independent, then so be it. If 
it be best for them that they become Ameri- 
can colonies, then we must assume all the 
responsibility of it, with all the profit or loss, 
Even if Cuba herself, first given self-govern- 
ment under our protection, which is real 
occupation, such occupation as that by which 
Britain holds Egypt or Baluchistan, should 
desire absolute annexation, we should be un- 
der moral obligation to grant it, without the 
least regard to the declarations to the world 
made in President McKinley’s Message to 
Congress last December. Circumstances al- 
ter cases; duties change; have not the Sara- 
toga conferees learned that? Why, a man 
who had served in the Prussian Army and 
taken the solemn oath of allegiance to his 
king, would have had the moral right to for- 
swear himself and take part in the revolution 
of 1848. 





FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


ROOSEVELT, of course. Who else but 
Colonel Roosevelt? And why Colonel 
Roosevelt? Because the people want him. 
No other reason. The politicians do not 
want him; they can do nothing with him; 
they have no use for him. Lou Payne and 
Governor Black and Senator Platt do not 
like that kind of'a man. He can’t be han- 


died. He does not know how to make 
deals. He is not after profits, financial or 
political. He has no gift of rewarding po- 


litical service. ‘He cares for nothing but 
the interests of the people and the country. 
He believes in a non-partisan civil service, 
under which a man shall receive .office for 
merit and hold it during good behavior. All 
he cares to know is what is the next duty and 
then he goes ahead; and when he goes ahead 
it is with such momentum that everything 
has to give way. That is not the kind of 
man that the politicians want. 
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But the people want him. He has done 
well. He has made no mistakes in any. posi- 
tion’ which he has held. He is rich, he is 
educated, he is patriotic. He has every ad- 
vantage which position or culture can give 
him, and he uses it with the straightforward 
directness of a man who has never learned 
finesse. As Civil Service Commissioner, as 
President of the New York Police Board, as 
Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, as Colonel 
of the ‘‘ Rough Riders,’’ he has always shown 
downright manliness. He is not a dude; he 
is not an impracticable preacher of patriot- 
ism, he practices it; he is not a pessimist. 
He believes in the country and its destiny 
and its people, and in righteousness. When 
the people come forward and say that they 
want Theodore Roosevelt for Governor the 
politicians have to make room for him with 
what grace they can. It is a good sign when 
the people choose such a man as Roosevelt. 





“THESE BE THY GODS.” 


Our readers are aware that one of the 
difficult and delicate questions of casuistry 
that confront the Christians of Japan is that 
of bowing or not bowing to the portrait of 
the Emperor. In Japan there is no distinc- 
tion in bodily movement between the bow as 
a respectful salutation and the bow as an act 
of worship. The one may be as profound 
and as prolonged as the other. 

Nor does the Japanese language decide the 
question, For while the term used most fre- 
quently in recent years to describe this act 
indicates simply a respectful salutation, other 
terms in common use express worship rather 
than curtesy. 

The Imperial Portraits are kept in all the 
principal Government offices; schools, and 
other public places. They are not unknown 
in Christian churches. Ordinarily they are 
covered, sometimes by a simple curtain; at 
others they are inclosed in a_ receptacle 
somewhat resembling a Buddhist shrine, es- 
pecially constructed to receive them. On 
national holidays and other state occasions 
they are exposed, and officials, school-teach- 
ers, pupils and others are expected and prac- 
tically required to make a profound obeisance 
before them. 

Are these acts of obeisance merely respect- 
ful expressions of loyalty, or do they have a 
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religious significance? This is the crucial 
question. Missionaries-and leading Japan- 
ese Christians have almost uniformly taken 
the former alternative, and have advised 
conformance to the custom, urging that if it 
were a religious act it would be in direct vio- 
lation of the Constitution, which guarantees 
religious liberty to all. 

The great difficulty in the way of taking 
this view of the question is that the associa- 
tions of both the act and the words used to 
describe it are religious; and beyond ques- 
tion a large portion of the Japanese people ° 
make it a religious act, a regular part of the 
Shinto cult, an act of worship to the Emper- 
or as the living .descendant of the gods of 
the Shinto pantheon. 

The agitation of this question reached a 
very acute stage several years ago in the 
First Higher Middle Schoolin Tokio, There 
was at the time, we believe, some special 
anxiety as to the immorality of the students, 
and the school had undergone some 
sort of reorganization with reference to 
this, At all events, much more was 
then made of the stated salutation of the 
Imperial Portraits than at any previous time. 
This was evident in the conduct of both 
teachers and students. The latter especiaily - 
seemed bent on making it hard for the 
Christians. Avoidance of the issue was made 
impossible. Finally a conscientious and 
high-spirited teacher, Professor Uchimura, a 
graduate of Amherst College and the author 
of that unique book, ‘‘How I Became a 
Christian: By a Heathen Convert,’’ resigned 
and lett the Government service. . 

Much newspaper and other discussion fol- 
lowed. Mr. Uchimura’s loyalty to his con- 
victions was commended by all; but his judg- 
ment was discounted by a large proportion 
of even the Christian public. It was a dis- 
tinct loss, said his critics, to admit that the 
act had any religious significance; it would 
have been much better, even at the risk of 
being misunderstood, to make the bow 
and vindicate the right of the Christian 
to occupy any place under the Govern- 
ment. 

Some new light has been recently shed on 
the subject by the action of Mr. Kinoshita, 
then the principal of the First Higher Middle 

School and now the president of the new 
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Kioto Imperial University, who has lately pro- 
cured these Imperial Portraits, each bearing, 
as a ‘special favor, the Imperial signature, 
and who requires this ceremony from teach- 
ers and students, because he has ““become 
convinced that it is necessary for the stu- 
dents to have some object of worship!’ 

This makes clear the fact that, whatever 
its significance elsewhere might be, in this 
school this act has and is intended to have 
a religious significance. But it does much 
more than this. It shows as.almost nothing 
else could the chaotic character of religious 
thought in Japan. Here is a man who has 
recejved a thorough European education, a 


‘leader in the educational world of Japan, 


presumably an unbeliever in Buddhism, in 
the ‘‘eight hundred myriads ” of Shinto gods, 
and in the Creator of Heaven and earth. 
He is nevertheless convinced’ ot the moral 
necessity that men have a religion, and ap- 
parently regards religion as the necessary 
basis of ethics. There are thousands like 
him in Japan. There arealsothousands and 
perhaps millions who, from force of custom 


and national tradition, would offer the Em- 


peror divine homage. There are also multi- 
tudes of the more intelligent people who are 
asking which of the great religions, Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism or Christianity, can 
best stay the tide of immorality which 
threatens to overwhelm the land. But prob- 
ably there are very few, especially among 
those who have received a Western educa- 
tion, who would have the courage to say to 
a body of college students, ‘‘These be thy 
gods; you cannot have a college education 
unless you worship these!’ 

Under such circumstances what becomes 
of Japan’s boasted religious liberty? And 
what will be the outcome of a national sys- 
tem of education which, rigorously excluding 
the highest religions known to men, seeks to 
make the idolatrous worship of the Emper- 
or’s portrait a condition of enjoying Govern- 
ment educational privileges ? 

And are not the pledges made to the Gov- 
ernment by the authorities of the Doshisha 
best understood when viewed in this light? 
No one suspects the president or the trustees 
of idolatrous inclinations or purposes. But 
taken in connection with what has been said 
above, do not the following pledges, still re- 
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garded as binding, indicate a danger of the 
gravest kind? 

‘“t, The moral education of the Doshisha 
Ordinary Middle School will be founded upon 
the Imperial Educational Rescript. . .. It 
will seek to inculcate an earnest spirit of loy- 
alty and filial obedience by which the people 
shall each honor his own ancestors and all 
shall reverence the spirits of the Imperial An- 
cestors. , 

‘“*2. On the National Holidays the pupils 
will be called together, the Imperial Educa- 
tional Rescript will be read to them, and they 
will be carefully instructed as to the Imperial 
Will, or taught of the great virtues and illus- 
trious deeds of past Emperors. . .. 

‘3. In the graduation and like exercises in 
the Doshisha Ordinary Middle School religious 
services or ceremonies as a means of propaga- 
ting religion will not, of course, be held, but 
there will be an effort to deeply impress the 
students with the purport of the Imperial Edu- 
cational Rescript.’”’ 


It may be right to bow to the Emperor’s 
portrait—we presume it is; but explanations 
should be very precise and frequently re- 
peated and proclaimed, 





THE PROFESSION OF LITERA- 
TURE. 


NOTHING can be justly said against the 
profession of literature that cannot be said 
with equal force and truth against every 
other profession. Men and women who 
write must be paid for their work in accord- 
ance with the composite law of supply, de- 
mand and quality. The economy of human 
society may not so operate that the greatest 
demand is for the best quality, and the sup- 
ply of what is in greatest demand may always 
be overabundant, so that the ‘‘ profession ” 
in its struggle for the profits of the markets 
shall find every channel choked and every 
stall congested. A casual glance is, there- 
fore, deceptive, giving the impression that 
there must be something wrong in the rela- 
tions of writer and publisher. 

But one element is nearly always lost sight 
of in discussing this subject. We are apt 'to 
forget that in the practice of the law the 
very best lawyer, the one who knows most 
law and how best to apply it, is, all other 
things being equal, sure to command the 
best clients and the largest fees; and the 
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same is true of the physician, the surgeon, 
the engineer, the college professor. Indeed, 
this rule applies to every vocation, almost, 
_ antil that of the author is reached, when we 
at once find the largest pay reaching the 
pocket of the practitioner who has, perhaps, 
the least learning in his profession. An E, 
P. Roe may command a larger income than 
a James Russell, Lowell. : 

In literature proper the pecuniary honora- 
tium would seem to be graduated not at all 
sn accordance with true literary value. 
Walter Pater’s works cannot weigh with 
Rider Haggard’s at the money-counter; the 
sales of the publication reach the vanishing 
point when literary quality, the result of 
masterly command of literary knowledge, 
crystallizes to something like perfection; 
they reach high tide when some unhappy 
accident casts upon the waves of popularity 
a crude and garish bubble tocaptivate vulgar 
taste withal, The money in a lawyer's 
purse, in a merchant’s till, in an engineer’s 
strong box, may count in our estimate of his 
professional quality and attainments; but 


the money received by an author for his 


writings is of little value as evidence prov- 
ing his literary standing and stature; and 
this peculiarity must not be lost sight of in 
regarding literature as a profession. 

The publisher knows his business and 
flourishes in proportion to the extent and 
accuracy of that knowledge. He goes to 
the market with what he can sell to best 
profit, and it is not his doings that cause 
popular taste to prefer garish literature to 
the high results of professional knowledge 
reduced to the rarest forms of art. Doubt- 
less he would much rather have his custom- 
ers show thirst for Arethusan water at a dol- 
lar a drop; but if they will have nothing but 
hydrant drafts—well, they must be given 
what they want; that is business. 

One high source of consolation is ever 
open, however, to the gifted devotee of liter- 
ary art. His money income may be small, 
his audience few; but for him the choicest 
spirits of all time have the touch of kinship. 
He may not have the bank account and the 
luxuries of his fellow-writer who 

“ Préte une oreille avide 4 tous les vents contraires 
De Pinconstante opinion” ; 
but the sweet comfort ever abides with him— 
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the comfort imparted by the Muses of old— 
the comfort of a thrilling nearness to the 
pure well-head from which all of the great 
masters have drunk deep, and out of which 
the earth has been divinely refreshed. While 
we read the odes of Keats we feel that we 
are feeding on the ambrosia of gods, and 
there comes to us a waft of indescribable 
fragrance, as if from the sweets of the ar- 
tist’s life. 





THE RUSSIAN ENIGMA. : 


THERE is probably no country about 
which there are so many conflicting opinions 
as Russia.. Some consider her the menace 
of the world. They call her civilization a 
thin veneer over an Asiatic barbarism, with 
scarcely the refinement of the Moguls. 
Others, acknowledging her crudities, affirm 
that she is rapidly outgrowing them and gives 
promise of a virile growth whose success 
will be more and more apparent as the years 
goby. Sheisthe described on the one hand 
as a giant in swaddling-clothes, only waiting 
for a little maturity to assert his predomi- 
nance; on the other hand, as an overgrown 
boy, so thoroughly gorged with dainties as 
to have lost the power of healthy assimila- 
tion, and destined soon to fall a prey to the 
disease resulting from his own voracity. 

Some picture her as a sort of octopus, 
stretching out its giant tentacles over the 
world, toward China and Korea, to India, 
taking in Persiaand Afghanistan on the way 
to Constantinople, with a minor arm to Ab- 
yssinia and the Red Sea, and another to the 
north coast of Norway. Others, accepting 
the figure in general, claim that each arm is 
reallyso weak and flabby that it need give no 
real concern, and that a good stroke of the 
English hatchet would sever it completely, so 
that it is all <‘ bogy’’ talk to dwell upon its 
real danger. Some look upon her expansion 
as the natural, inevitable and reasonable de- 
velopment of a race just coming into self- 
consciousness, and affirm that it is the part 
of wisdom for other nations to encourage 
rather than discourage it; that it really 
means new and better markets for the Old 
World manufacturers, increased openings for 
commerce, a general impulse forward to 
business, Others say that she is essentially 
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exclusive, that the autocracy of her govern- 
ment extends through her whole system, and 
that every step forward for herself means a 
step backward for everybody else. Who are 
right ? 

It is probably true that Russia is, in cer- 
tain respects, as much of an enigma to her- 
selfasto her neighbors, that she feels the 
pressure of influences that she cannot define 
and in ways that she cannot control, It is 
certainly true that she has repeatedly through 
her history shown the lack of a well-defined 
policy in any direction. Yet it is perfectly 
evident that underlying all these various 
movements there have been certain very 
positive, if not always clearly marked princi- 
ples. The first is an ambition for a great 
Slavic Empire that shall far outshine any- 
thing in history; the second is that in the 
progress toward this Empire she will go.no 
faster than she can go with safety. She will 
wait patiently, but always watchfully for the 
opportunity, which she knows will come if 
she waits long enough. Thus her develop- 
ment is always along the lines of the least 
resistance. She is quick to see an opening, 
quick to enter it, but usually equally quick 
to withdraw or at least not advance, if she 
sees that there is a probability of her being 
drawn further than she can go surely. 

She has made, in her own judgment, three 
great mistakes—one internal, the liberation 
of the serfs; two external, the Crimean and 
Bulgarian wars. The former was a mistake, 
not per se, but because the conditions were 
not ripe for it; the other two were mistakes 
because she was not prepared for the war 
into which she was forced to a considerable 
degree by popular sentiment. To avoid similar 
mistakes in the future she keeps an iron hand 
on her internal development, relaxing only 
when she thinks she can do so with safety, 
while in her foreign policy her great aim is 
to secure such an interlacing of interests that 
opposition to her advance in one direction 
will be prevented by counterbalancing inter- 
ests somewhere else. Thus her alliance with 






France is a foilto England and Germany, 
while in the Balkans she plays Bulgaria and 
Servia against each other, and Turkey against 
all. 

In all her ambitions Russia recognizes as 
Whichever way 


her great rival, England. 
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she turns she runs against England. An 
English fleet turned the treaty of San Ste- 
phano into the treaty of Berlin. Engiana 
owns the Suez Canal and guards the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. England holds the 
passes of the Himalayas and controls Afghan- 
istan. Englishcommerce leads, and English 
companies hold the’ most valuable conces 

sions in China. Everywhere it is England, 
exasperatingly England. Therefore she hates 
England, does her best to outwit her, and not 
infrequently succeeds. At the sametime she 
knows that it will not do to go too far, for 
England, once exasperated herself, would 
make short work both of Russian armies 
and fleets. Therefore she tries her, now 
here, now there, with infinite patience, 
sleepless vigilance; withdrawing with the 
blandest curtesy when she thinks she may 
have gone too far, but watching every 
opportunity, while developing and strength- 
ening herself to give a stab at her enemy. 
Will England become so exasperated as to 
lay down her conditions positively, and hold 
to them, risking war if necessary? That is 
the real question. 





AMBASSADOR WHITE AND THE 
GERMAN PRESS. 


EVIDENCE continues to come to hand of 
the good effect of Ambassador White’s 
Leipzig speech. We have already alluded 
to the improvement in the tone of the Ger- 
man press which followed, and which was 
very generally attributed tothe magnanimity 
and tact displayed by the address. Of the 
responses which it called forth, two in par- 
ticular, which have come to hand later, 
merit a word of comment. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, one of the most 
intelligent and fair-minded papers in Ger- 
‘many, promptly made the amplest amends, 
declaring openly that mora/ neutrality had 
continually been violated by the German 
press, and that the failure to recognize the 
motives of humanity which in the minds of 
the American people as a whole led to out- 
break of the war, had been to the Americans 
the most trying part of Germany’s unfriendly 
attitude. 

_There can be no doubt that there has been 
a real difficulty throughout the Continent of 
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Europe in comprehending, and therefore in 
doing justice to, our motives and purposes 
inthe war. The Continental Powers con- 
sider questions of foreign policy strictly from 
the standpoint of ‘‘ practical politics.’’ Their 
motives are wholly prudential. The war has 
shown us the distance which separates our 
civilization on the moral side from the civil- 
ization of Continental Europe; just as it has 
shown, by the instinctive rapprochement 
which took place between this country and 
Great Britain, the moral affinity which exists 
between these two nations. The full ac- 
knowledgment of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
stands quite alone. The prevailing inability 
to comprehend our disinterestedness is 
coupled by the WVatzonal Zectung, a prominent 
Berlin paper, with the naive admission that 
merely selfish political principles are accepted 
in Continental Europe as sufficient. It as- 
serts: ‘‘In America, too,, might makes 
right!’ The ‘‘too’’ is sufficiently significant, 

Another representative paper, the Berlin 
Post, while admitting that prejudice against 
us existed in certain circles, attempted a 
partial vindication which is instructive in 
another way. Germany, we are told, had so 
often been described by Americans as ‘‘a 
great barracks,” as ‘‘the Moloch of militar- 
ism,’’ etc., that it ought not to occasion 
surprise if American affairs did not always 
appear to the Germans in the rosiest of lights. 
The press war began on the American side; 
and Mr. White must admit that, at the least, 
there had been shortcoming both zntra et 
extra muros. 

The excuse of retaliation may, of course, 
be disregarded; but there is none the less 
an admonition in the circumstance for us. 
The habit which has long prevailed in this 
country of speaking of the highest officers of 
the Government with depreciatory familiarity, 
and even with disrespect, has quite unfitted 
us for appreciating the exasperation and _re- 
sentment which fill the ordinary German 
when he reads the full expressions about 
Germany‘and the German Emperor by our 
press. Such language in Germany would be 
punished with imprisonment. It not only 
gives great offense, and is therefore likely to 
lead totrouble, but it is regarded as a mark 
of barbarism, the kind of barbarism that 
characterizes German Socialists, 
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The promise of peace has removed forthe | 
moment all ground for serious conflict of 
feeling between the two nations; but Am- . 
bassador White’s eloquent appeal to the bet- 
ter sense of the German people, made at 
the right moment, mst be credited with 
having done more than all else to allay the 
rapidly developing hostile feeling of Germany 
toward this country. 





IF the Spanish Government had been will- 
ing to allow the cable to Manila to be put in 
order, Spain would have been spared the hu- 
miliation of the capture of Manila the day 
after the Protocol of peace had been signed. 
This victory rounds out the war with com- 
pleteness. It puts Manila, and so really 
Luzon and the Philippines inour hands. To 
be sure it makes not one bit of difference in 
the conditions of the Protocol, but it 
makes it easier for us to answer the claim 
of Spain to hold them. Again, there were 
no casualities on the fleet, and very few 
in the army, as all through this wonderful 
war. And again Admiral Dewey has proved 
himself capable, wise, prudent, economical 
of life, humane in victory, a stainless com- 
mander, such a man as weare proud to show 
as a representative of our country. Now we 
have an end of German scheming in the 
presence of our fleet, the last act being the 
spiriting away of General Augustin, possibly 
with Admiral Dewey’s consent. If he did 
not consent it was an act almost of hostility 
which needs explanation and rebuke from 
Berlin, Even more serious is the assertion 
that a German cruiser has been carrying dis- 
patches for the Spaniards and serving them 
in communicating between the different 
islands. We doubt not that our Government 
will make inquiry and, if necessary, demand 
an apology and the punishment of any 
guilty officers. 





Next week the Hon. Oscar S. Straus will 
sail for Constantinople to take the place of 
President Angell as United States Minister 
to the Turkish Court. Mr. Angell has done 
all he could, but he has been able to do 
nothing. The Turkish Government refused 
to make any pecuniary reparation for the 


destruction of American property. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Angell would have our 
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Government. make.a naval demonstration at 
Smyrna or elsewhere to enforce the payment, 
just as Russia has lately threatened to hold 
the customs revenue of Trebizond if her old 
claim for four million dollars is not paid; but 
our Government, always wisely inclined to 
peaceful methods, is slow to take such dras- 
tic measures. Our people should under- 
stand the difficulties in the case. We ask 
$100,000 for damages, chiefly at Harpfit. But 
other Powers make similar demands. Eng- 
land asks for $300,000. We had no citizen 
killed, but other Powers had, and make 
claims accordingly. These claims are all of 
asort, and if one is paid the rest must be; 
and the Porte fights them all. Then the 
Porte reminds us that we have denied that 
any valid claim rested against our country 
in the cases of the murder of Chinese and 
Italians by mobs, altho we have paid dam- 
ages as a matter of curtesy. To be sure 
we reply that at Harpfit the mob was led by 
officers of the Turkish Army. If we insist on 
payment and show force, we must be ready 
to back it up. Germany, France, Austria, 
all hate us and would be glad to humiliate 
us. They might support Turkey in resisting 
our claim. Turkey has a fine army, ‘and 
could mobilize half a million men in the 
Greek war, under the direction of German 
officers who would be glad to do us an in- 
jury. We must be able to go on when we 
begin, and not fail. Peaceful methods are 
better. We are not sure that Mr. Straus 
will succeed where others have failed, in six 
months or a year; but he will try, and he 
must be given full time to accomplish his 
task. We think he will succeed. Heisa 
good diplomatist; he goes at a sacrifice for 
the sake of his country’s honor, and he is 
persona grata at Constantinople. Perhaps 
he can combine with other Powers and do 
thus what it would be difficult to do alone. 
At any rate let him have a free hand. Pos- 
sibly the somewhat peculiar article referred 
to on another page is an indication that the 
Turkish Government is getting ready to re- 
consider its position. 





WE did not know that we had such an 
exalted dignitary in the United States as the 
‘‘Mar Timotheos,” who has just ordained 
the noted Father Ignatius, of the Church of 
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England monastery at Llanthenoy, in Wales 

A careful reading of the story of the ordina- 
tion, as told by Father Ignatius himself, dis 

covers to us that Mar Timotheos is nobody 
else than our old friend, Archbishop Vilatte, 
of Green Bay, Wis. It seems that Father 
Ignatius, Abbot of St. David’s Abbey, has 
been refused ordination by his canonica 

bishop for thirty-eight years. During all 
this time he has. been only a deacon, was 
snubbed and inhibited by his bishop, and 
still he submitted, and his monastery had to 
do without’the sacraments. Then, quite to 
his surprise, one Mar Timotheos asked per 

mission to visit him, He came, and it ap- 
peared that he was a fully accredited Arch 

bishop of the Jacobite Church, under the 
Patriarch of Antioch, consecrated in Ceylon 
by the Archbishop of Goa and Ceylon. Vi 

latte we knew. His orders are valid, if he 
and his Church are inconsiderable. Father 
Ignatius jumped at the chance to get priests’ 
orders from Mar Timotheos, and now he re- 
joices as one born out of due time. Now his 
abbey has the sacraments, But a sad result 
is developed. His act has probably taken 
him out of the Church of England, The 
Bishop of Llandaff says it is secession. In- 
deed, Father Ignatius has been charging the 
English Church with heresy in not excom- 
municating Dean Fremantle and other liberal 
men; and perhaps heis starting an Old Cath- 
olic Church to which the faithful can flee 
from the apostate Anglican Church. We 
suspect that he will have as much following 
as the disciple of Goa has in Wisconsin, 





THERE remains only a brief week before 
the closing of the books of the Treasurer of 
the American Board. The financial situa- 
tion is causing much anxiety to the officers 
of the Board, and there is much danger of 


another embarrassing debt. With victory 
for our fleet and our navy there ought not to 
be defeat for our Boards. The missionaries 
on the field are doing as noble a service as 
any of our soldiers or sailors, We have 
shown what we think of the latter by the 
jubilant welcome given to Admiral Sampson’s 
battle-ships as they came up the Hudson last 
week. Cannot the Congregationalists give 
to the workers on the field a thrill of even 


deeper joy by sending the word that there is 
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ne debt, there will be no reduction, and in- 
stead every help for an onward movement 
such as there has not been in the past? 
Gifts large and small should be sent in this 
week, that when the books close next week 
the balance may be on the right side. 





.... It isan outrage for the Sunday papers 
to syndicate such ridiculous: nonsense as 
some of them do in the matter of fake 
archeology. Here we find an article telling 
about a German named Bruesselbach, who 
has published a lot of ancient Hebrew 
records, said to have been found in Pales- 
tine. One is a leather manuscript written 
by Moses, fourid at Tel-el-Hesy, the ancient 
Lachish, Think of that! where they have 
rain and where leather would rot in ten 
years. Another is a bronze coin of King 
David’s minting. Think of that again! be- 
fore coins were invented. Then there is a 
seal of Solomon, with Solomon’s name on ‘it, 
in letters of a style, so far as they have any 
style, of athousand years later. Of course 
ignorant people will be deceived, and that is 
what was intended. 


...-lt isa sad, but not strange, tragedy 
which has convulsed the pugilistic world. 
Jim Corbett’s father, Patrick J. Corbett, 
did not want his son to become a prize- 
fighter; and yet he allowed him to make 
his first fight in his stable. He was Chris- 
tian enough to think that prize-fighting and 
gambling were wrong, and yet at last he 
mortgaged and lost all his property in a bet 
on his son’s fight with Fitzsimmons. Then 
he worried over his conduct, felt that it was 
his fault that hisson had entered on hiscareer, 
and at last went crazy and killed his wife and 
himself. It is said that James feels badly 
about it, but not badly enough to think of 
giving up his immoral and illegal and un- 
christian business. 


.... The first to fall in the war with Spain 
was Ensign Bagley, whose monument is to 
be set up in the soldiers’ cemetery in the 
capital square at Raleigh, N. C. Contribu- 
tions have been limited to one dollar, and 
yet two thousand dollars have come in for it, 
much of it in school-children’s nickels and 
dimes. It was very fitting that the first to 
fall was from the State where the first blood 
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was shed in the Civil War, a man whose 
father was a major in the Confederate Army, 
and whose grandfather was Governor of North 
Carolina. One of his ancestors was from 
Pilgrim stock. It is thus that the unpleas- 
ant memories of the past are wiped out, and 
the nation made one in love and sympathy. 


.... At any time we may hear of the death 
of Pope Leo XIII. We suppose there can be 
no doubt of his great weakness, altho he con- 
tinues able to perform certain public func- 
tions. Then will come an intrigue of the 
most exciting character, in which courts as 
well as cardinals will be involved, to secure a 
succession which shall help the forward or 
backward party in the Church and the ad- 
vocates or opponents of conciliation with the 
Quirinal. 


.... We were glad, last month, to ask 
an article by Mr.,Schurz directly controvert- 
ing our position on territorial expansion, as 
it gave an opportunity for our readers to see 
both sides of the question. For the same 
reason we are glad this week to print an ar- 
ticle of milder warning on the subject by the 
Hon. L. H. Courtney, M.P., Privy Council- 
or, who has served asa Liberal in more than 
one British Cabinet. 


....Mr. Dingley notices that the religious 
press and the Christian Church of the coun- 
try generally favor the retention by our 
Government of what territory it has taken 
from Spain. Howcouldit be otherwise? It 
is a matter of Christian duty with us to serve 
the world. Let the selfish people try to 
escape responsibility. 

.... The members of the House of Com- 
mons are calling the House of Lords ‘‘the 
Hooley House.’’ Those who talk of the cor- 
ruption of republics will please note these 
scandals in which peers were bought either 
personally or through a peer-dealer. 

..-. Weare glad to say that the transports 
now coming in with our troops from Cuba 
come in good condition, the soldiers properly 
cared for, and no more sick than can be ex- 


pected. But this does not excuse earlier 
blunders. : 


....Is it not curious that the attempt to 
replace the imperialistic and tyrannous gov- 
ernment of Spain by a government which 
shall allow local self-government should be 
perversely called imperialism? 
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THE GOSPEL IN ITALY. 


BY LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 


THE remarkable movement among the Ro- 
man Catholic priests of France, by which many 
of them are abjuring the errors of their Church, 
and either entering the Protestant ministry, or 
(when their education or personal gifts do not 
fit them for this) taking up other callings, is 
well known. It appears from recent advices 
that a like movement is going on in Italy, tho 
by no means, as yet, to alike extent. 

Last January the Methodist church of Na- 
ples—the very existence of which has been 
possible only in recent years—received into its 
communion the ex-priest Bonaventura, former- 
ly an ‘‘ Apostolic Missionary ” (that is of the 
‘*Catholic and Apostolic ’’ Church .of Rome) 


to the benighted people of Albania. A very 


large audience gathered in the little Methodist 
church to hear this former priest tell of the 
inward struggles and trials by which he at last 
came out of darkness into light. 

Another priest, a young man, possessed of 
remarkable oratorical gifts, Mr. Giuseppe Jan- 


noni, was lately converted at a service in the - 


Methodist church in Rome. How he came to 
attend such a service we are not told; but it is 
hardly to be doubted that he went there in 
search of light. 

In Florence, within a few months, four priests 
have left the Roman Catholic Church; and very 
lately an appeal to the editor of the evangelical 
journal, // Labaro, was made by no less than 
one hundred and fifty priests, who begged that 
a way might be opened for them to earn a liveli- 
hood otherwise than in the priesthood. No 
way has, however, been opened, and these 
priests are still exercising their ministry—let 
us hope that they are giving to their people, so 
far as may be, the light that has been shed 
upon them. 

A Protestant church is now about to be 
founded in a village near Abruzzo, under  cir- 
cumstances particularly interesting to Chris- 
tians of this country. 

Several years ago an Italian cooper, named 
Domenica,:came to this country in search of 
work, He, however, found none; and one 
day, being desperate, he was loudly cursing 
God, who, he said, had abandoned him, when 
another Italian-bade him hush; that God would 
give him work if he deserved it; and finally in- 
duced. him to go with him to see his pastor. 


The name of the pastor is not given, but it was 
one of the few Protestant Italian pastors in 
New York. This good minister succeeded in 
procuring work for the poor Italian, who from 
a natural sentiment of gratitude began to at- 
tend his church. There he was brought to the 
knowledge of Christ; he began to read the Bi- 
ble, and sent to his sister in Italy a New Testa- 
ment, begging her to read it to her parents, 
who could not read. 

After a few years Domenica had amassed the 
little fortune that permitted him to return to 
his native village. There to his joy he found 
that his entire family had been converted by 
the reading of the New Testament. Greatly 
desiring further instruction Domenica went to 
Naples to see the Protestant pastor, Mr. Pous, 
and begged that a Christian teacher might be 
sent to his village. Mr. Pous wrote to the pas- 
tor of Ancona, which is not far from Schiavi, 
Domenica’s village, asking him to visit these 
people; and he did so. 

When it became known, by the Protestant 
pastor’s visit, that Domenica and his family 
had become Protestants, a veritable persecu- 
tion broke out. It was agreed by all his fel- 
low-villagers that they would neither give em- 
ployment to any member of this family, nor 
would they buy of them or selltothem. The 
family was reduced to the verge of starvation; 
but their beautiful conduct under these trials 
finally made an impression, and by degrees 
some thirty of the villagers began to attend 
the teachings which from time to time the good 
pastor of Ancona came to give to the perse- 
cuted family. 

When the number of listeners had reached 
this point the facts were reported to the Com- 
mittee of Evangelization of the Waldensian 
Church, who sent a young physician, Dr. 
de Felici, himself a convert from Romanism, to 
investigate the matter. Dr. de Felici was so 
fully convinced of the importance of the move- 
ment in the minds of these poor villagers that 
he took up his abode among them and devoted 
himself to their instruction. But at the end 
of twenty-two months this good doctor died, to 
the intense grief of the entire community, to 
whom he had greatly endeared himself. At 
his funeral, which was attended by hundreds 
of persons, two Roman Catholic physicians 
pronounced his eulogy, moved even to tears. 
Since then these people, who have never hada 
pastor, have had no Christian teacher; but a 
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church is now about to be founded among 
them. The pastor of the church in Lugano, 
who recently visited Schiavi, wrote to a re- 
’ ligious paper that he was ‘‘ astounded to hear 
poor, ignorant men, far advanced in years, re- 
peating with wonderful accuracy passages 
from the Old and New Testaments, entire 
Psalms and hymns, and even summaries of 
sermons that they heard four or five years 
ago.” 

Thus, even in darkened Italy, is the light of 
the glorious Gospel of Christ making its way 
into the remote villages, and into the minds of 
the poor and ignorant. 

One thought emerges from this true story: 
the importance of our own City Missions. It 
costs thousands of dollars to send a missionary 
toa foreign country; and it is money well spent. 
But the Italians in our midst, and the Chinese 
and many other foreigners, who come to this 
country with the intention of returning home 
as soon as they have amassed a modest com- 
petence—these poor people may become, and 
with God’s blessing they wi// become, like Do- 
menica, unpaid and uncostly missionaries to 
their own people, if only the Christians of this 
country will give adequate support, both in 
money and service, tothe ‘‘ down-town church- 
es"? and the mission churches of our great 
cities. 

New York City. 





Tue old Congregational House in Boston 
has been deserted for the new one. The offices 
of the different Congregational Societies have 
been transferred to the more commodious quar- 
ters on Beacon Street, and ‘‘ Congregational 
House” will take the place of the old address, 
1 Somerset Street. 


....At the Old Orchard meeting of the Chris- 
tian and Foreign Missionary Alliance, last Sun- 
day, Dr. Simpson raised $60,000 for foreign 
missions. There was a considerable number 
of young men and women who volunteered for 
service, and it was announced that the Alliance 
had plans for entering Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. 

.... There is always interest attaching tothe 
appointments to the bishoprics in India, and 
the resignation of the see of Calcutta by Bish- 
op Johnson, on account of his health, has given 
occasion for an exceptionally good appoint- 
ment, that of Mr. Welldon, the headmaster of 
Harrow. There is manifest in some of the pa- 
pers surprise that he should accept such a po- 
sition. On the other hand, those who under- 
stand the circumstances best indicate that there 
is far more of opportunity for influence under 
the existing circumstances of India in sucha 
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chair than in almost any position open in 
England. There is very general gratification 
that so able a man has accepted the appoint- 
ment. 


...eIt is quite a while since we have heard 
much of ‘*‘ The League of Catholic Unity.’’ 
Recently, however, some one has been inquir- 
ing with regard toit and Bishop Satterlee, who 
is one of its members, affirms that it is in exist- 
ence and he sees no reason why it should not 
yet become a ‘‘valuable auxiliary to the 
American bishops in moving forward toward 
the grand ideal of a united Church in the 
United States.”” He refers to theaction of the 
last Lambeth Conference as most favorable to 
this purpose. The last regular meeting of the 
council was appointed to be held last year in 
Washington, but-was postponed so as to give 
opportunity for the Lambeth Conference to 
take action on the general subject. 


...-At the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
in England a committee was appointed to ex- 
amine the credentials of persons from America 
and elsewhere who make British Methodism 
‘‘a happy hunting-ground,’”’ and divert funds 
which would naturally go to the support of its 
own societies. A strong effort was made to 
forbid the election to positions of trust in the 
Church of any persons directly interested in 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. After some 
discussion resolutions were passed, declining 
to alter the present methods of procedure, but 
emphasizing very strongly the great need of 
freedom from complicity with the traffic of all 
Christians, and especially those holding office 
in the Church. 


....The situation in the churches in the 
South is becoming very similar to that in the 
North. Zhe Christian Observer states that a 
comparison of the Minutes of the Presbyte- 
rian Church for the past ten years shows a 
remarkable growth of city churches. In 1888 
the largest church of the denomination, the 
First Nashville, had a membership of 939; 
this year it reports 1,263. Whereas ten years 
ago only two churches had over 800 communi- 
cants, this year there are five, and twenty-nine 
have more than 500, whereas only fourteen 
had that number ten years ago. There is 
thus manifest.an increased concentration of 
members, wealth and influence in the more cen- 
tral churches of the large cities. There is 
noted an interesting fact that some of the 
churches have sacrificed much numerical and 
material strength in the interest of smaller 
and weaker churches. One church in Balti- 
more, which ten years ago ranked third in the 
denomination, is now eleventh, having given 
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134 members to a colony. So, also, two 
churches in Louisville have fallen back from 
the second and seventh rank to the tenth and 
thirteenth; but in their place have come up 
five new churches, so that the total of work 
and Church influence has been greatly in- 
creased by the self-sacrifice of these large 
churches. : 


....The twenty-eighth convention of the 
National Catholic Total Abstinence Union, held 
recently in Boston, was a most successful one. 
The sessions were held in Fanueil Hall, 1.500 
delegates being present. The report of Father 
Doyle shows that during the year 1891 socie- 
ties have been organized with a membership of 
4,069. Thus during the five years of his hold- 
ing the office the Union has been increased by 
473 societies and a membership of 25,901. The 


report shows that there are in all 921 societies ° 


with a total membership of 77,223, of whom 
54,615 were on the assessment rolls of January 
Ist, 1898. The largest number of societies is 
in the diocese of Philadelphia, 162, with a mem- 
bership of 16,605. Scranton shows a good re- 
port, 73 societies with a membership of 8,070; 
Knights of Father Mathew in Missouri are 
gathered in 50 societies with 2,440 members. 
The mass meeting at Music Hall was crowded, 
and among the speakers were Father Cleary, 
the National President, Governor Wolcott, and 
others. At8a.M. of the next day there wasa 
solemn mass of requiem for the deceased mem- 
bers at the cathedral, and another impressive 
scene was that of the funeral of Colonel Bogan, 
of the Ninth Massachusetts Regiment. The 
declaration of principles rejoices in the mani- 
festation of total abstinence principles to so 
great a degree on the part of the hierarchy and 
clergy of the country; calls upon the members 
of the unions to join heartily in efforts to se- 
cure still further restrictive legislation regard- 
ing the liquor business, and to aid in support- 
ing legitimate efforts to see that officials en- 
force the laws. On account of the close 
relations to this subject of the Sunday 
question the societies are urged to be 
especially energetic in securing the enforce- 
ment of all laws forbidding the sale of liquor 
on that day. The different unions are also 
advised to communicate with their respective 
representatives in Congress for the purpose of 
securing the passage of Congressman Ellis’s 
bill relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors 
on reservations at the immigration stations 
and through the canteen. Among the resolu- 
tions was one for pushing the missionary work 
among juveniles with still greater energy, and 
to secure the teaching of approved total absti- 


nence principles in the parochial schools of 
the country. With this in view the formation 
of boys’ and girls’ societies was urged, that 
the children, pledged to the total ‘abstinence 
movement, may become a greater power in 
the land. Reference was made tothe growth 
of the practice among societies of Catholics in 
excluding from their festivities and social 
gatherings the use of intoxicating drinks; and 
the trust was expressed that the practice will 
become popular and universal among all or- 
ganizations of Catholics. The temperance 
work among non-Catholics was referred to 
most cordially, and very kindly feelings were 
reciprocated in the recognition that the battle 
for temperance is a common cause. The res- 
olutions closed with an expression of undying 
allegiance to the flag of our country, and of 
affection for the fallen officers, soldiers and 
sailors. Bishop Tierney, of Hartford, Conn., 
was chosen president, to succeed Father Clea- 
ry, and Father Doyle was re-elected secretary. 
The next annual convention is to be held in 
Chicago. 


.+-.The indications are increasing that the 
‘*Rascol,’”’ or religious dissent movement, 
which in Russia has estranged millions from 
the Orthodox State Church, is proving conta- 
gious in neighboring lands also. Recently the 
movements of the Nazarenes, a peculiar sect in > 
Hungary, have attracted wide-spread attention, 
their official confession having been ‘published 
in a number of leading Church papers on the 
Continent, notably in Germany. It is stated 
that their organization is the outgrowth of a 
destructive anti-State Church propaganda; and 
that they are pronounced religious Nihilists, 
characterized by non-confessionalism. They 
are found chiefly in Western Hungary, the 
agitation being particularly successful among 
the working classes. In Southern Hungary it 
has spread among the peasants, especially in 
those districts where the Gospel of Agrarian 
socialism has found such a ready acceptance. 
The recruits to this new sect are secured mainly 
from the Greek-Oriental Servians and the Cal- 
vinistic Retormed Magyars. The motives for 
severing their connection with the State 
Church are not always of a religious kind and 
origin. This step is frequently taken in order 
to escape heavy taxation for Church and 
cultus purposes. Sometimes it is the result of 
disagreement with the priests and the cler- 
gy. The growth of the sect has been ad- 
vanced materially by the law of relig- 
ious freedom that was promulgated in Hun- 
gary in 1895. Before that time the law 
required every citizen to belong to one of the 
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churches recognized by the State; but now the 
status of ‘‘ non-confessionalism,’’ or non-mem- 
bership in any religious communion is accepta- 
ble to the State. When the adoption of this 
law was under consideration, it was urged that 
it would result in great harm to the historical 
and established Churches and give rise to 
ecclesiastical anarchism and radicalism. The 
rapid spread of the Nazarenes shows that 
these fears were fully justified. In the case 
of the Agrarian socialists there non-confession- 
alism was developed into a full-fledged athe- 
ism. The Nazarenes, too, are very radical. 
They entertain principles antagonistic to 
the existing social order of things; they refuse 
under any circumstances to take an oath; re- 
fuse also to enter the army and prefer to sub- 
ject themselves to the severest punishments 
rather than take weapons of war into their 
hands. The military authorities of Austria 
have had as much trouble with the*‘Nazarenes 
as those of Russia have had with the Men- 
nonites. The Nazarenés have no priests; their 
‘‘elders’’ perform marriage ceremonies, con- 
duct services, and the like. In this respect as 
in others, ¢. g. their exemplary moral life and 
industry, they closely resemble the Russian 
Stundists. Their conduct is marked by its 
peacefulness, willingness to help each other 
and their neighbors, and bya religious zeal 


for the spread of their peculiar teachings and 
tenets that borders on fanaticism. The Church 
authorities, high and low, are considerably 
perplexed at the phenomenal growth of this 
religious dissenting movement, in which they 
recognize a great danger to Church and State. 


MISSIONS. 


CHINESE BOOK-LENDING ASSO- 
; CIATION. 


BY THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, 
MIsSIONARY OF THE SOUTHERN Baptist CONVENTION. 





Tus Association had its origin in the desire 
of the Chinese Christians in Canton to influ- 
ence the leading and more influential classes 
of their fellow-countrymen in favor of Chris- 
tianity and progress. The teachers in the vil- 
lage schools form a class who are much re- 
spected by the people, and are looked up to as 
their natural guides. Many of them have 
passed the Government examinations, and 
have a literary degree; almost all the rest at- 
tend the examinations as candidates for hon- 
ors. Asthe interpreters of the mind of Con- 
fucius and the sages they wield much influ- 
ence. The special object of this Christian 
society is to loan books to these men, and try 
to get them to investigate the claims of Chris- 
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tianity. Since the Japanese war, especially, 
there is an awakening in the minds-of some of 
these conservative men, tho many of them are 
still wedded to the past and despise Christian- 
ity and everything Western. Besides taking 
books, the colporters of this society take ink 
and pencils and school supplies for sale. This 
gives them an introduction to the schools, and 
also helps to defray their traveling expenses. 

The last Report, after mentioning the en- 
couragements and discouragements met with 
during the year, gives a statement of the in- 
come, amounting to 583.92 taels ($811). Then 
follows a list of the books loaned, forty-eight 
in number, consisting largely of commentaries 
and notes on the Scriptures and apologetic 
literature, with some books of the New Learn- 
ing, z. e. Western Learning. 

Then follow the reports of the nine colporters 
employed last year, who worked in eleven 
districts (counties). The plan is for a man to 
canvass a district for a year and try to visit all 
the schools. As there are seventy-seven dis- 
tricts in this province it will take seven years 
with the present force to go over all the prov- 
ince. : 

They report 4,470 villages and 6,519 schools 
visited last year. Some of the reports give 
the number of schools where books were 
loaned and the number of those who refused 
the books. Thus in one district 348 teachers 
accepted the loan of books, while 382 refused 
them. Onthe whole nearly half the teachers 
accepted the loans. In all 2,516 books were 
thus loaned. Tho the object is to loan books 
and not to sell them, they may be sold to those 
who wish to have them for themselves. In 
some districts quite a number were sold. The 
sales amounted to $105.17. Most of this sum, 
however, was for school supplies. 

The. report also gives the number of times 
the books were loaned to a single person— 
these range from once up to fifteen times—the 
latter showing the interest some men took in 
reading the books. Eight men are reported 
as having joined the churches through the 
influence of the books loaned. 

The Society wishes to open a Central Read- 
ing Room and Depository in Canton, where 
the educated classes may come and read, and 
converse with the Christian librarian and care- 
taker. Want of funds has.prevented the car- 
rying out of this scheme hitherto; but a house 
has already been rented, and it is hoped the 
means may be forthcoming to carry out this 
laudable object. It certainly is something 
that should commend itself to the liberality of 
Christian givers, 
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Tho the effort is a native one, the directors 
work in connection with an advisory commit- 
tee, appointed annually by the Canton Mis- 
sionary Conference, and the books are largely 
supplied by grants from the Bible and Tract 
Societies. The curren: expenses and salaries 
are paid by subscriptions from the Chinese 
here and in America. 


Canton, CHINA. 


A MAORI FUNERAL. 


BY WILLIAM H. SALLMON, M.A, 





THE Maoris of New Zealand area strange 
people. Once they were a ferocious race of 
cannibal savages; but through the work of the 
missionaries the bulk of the nation renounced 
their heathen beliefs and customs and em- 
braced Christianity. At the present time they 
do not all profess Christianity, still less are 
all influenced by its teachings. There has 
been a sad falling away, due to many causes, 
national, political and moral. But consider- 
ing the past history and present condition of 
Christianity among the English, whois there 
that can afford to cast a stone? Nevertheless 
a vast change has come over the Maori nation; 
they are now peaceful citizens of a British 
colony, some of them successful farmers and 
men of business, some holding high positions 
in the government of the colony—many of them 
consistent Christians. 

So much it seems necessary to say by 
way of preface lest some superficial® critic 
of missions, judging from the pagan practices 
and weird scenes to be recorded, may inconsid- 
erately jump to the conclusion that the evan- 
gelization of this race has resulted in failure. 

It is doubtful if such a wonderful Maori cere- 
monial will ever be seen again. Major Kemp— 
otherwise, Meiha Keepa te a Rangihiwinui— 
a brave warrior and trusted friend of white and 
brown, passed away atthe good old age of 
seventy-five. 

The story of this hero’s gallantry in the 
early days of colonization, when he championed 
the cause of the whites and friendly natives 
against the unfriendly natives, fighting for the 
great white Queen whom he had never seen, is 
full of thrilling incident.» Such was his chival- 
ry, generosity and high courage that he elic- 
ited the admiration of British officers, and for 
his valor and fidelity was awarded by Queen 
Victoria with a sword of honor and his tribe 
with a silk banner. 

Out on the banks of the beautiful Wanganui 
River at Putiki Pah his body lay in a tent for 
ten days, and the usual tangi (feast of mourn- 
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ing) was held over it. During all that time the 
widow, daughter and female relatives mourn- 
ing near the coffin would not touch bite or sup. 
Their arms and faces are all cut and bleeding 
from the self-imposed torture inflicted with the 
sharp-edged pipi shells. Outside, the natives 
mourn in dismal yet musically correct minor 
chords. For days by canoe, train, steamer, on 
horseback and afoot, the natives come trooping 
in, bringing with them sheep and oxen and 
tons of potatoes. As they approach the pak 
(settlement) they form in marching order, the 
almost naked warriors with their curious weap- 
ons heading the procession, followed by the 
women dressed in black, decorated with green 
wreaths and waving branches of willow. The 
receiving tribe marches out headed by a band, 
and awaits the newcomers ina large field, and 
as they approach each other there are salvos 
of musketry and Aakas of welcome. An old chief 
in a woolen shirt and drawers, with a woman’s 
white petticoat round his waist and a shawl of 
black cloth draped across his broad shoulders, 
leads in the 4aka (war-dance). Two women 
dressed in white, with rolling eyeballs, lolling 
tongues and strange gesticulations, advance 
from the circle where the tribes have squatted 
on the ground. Two men with hideously 
painted faces, clad in flax mats about the 
loins and wearing hats and shoes, soon join 
them. Before long the hats and shoes are 
thrown aside and the dancing, shouting and 
wailing reach a contagious pitch. 

Finally the day for the burial arrives. There 
is the roll of the muffled drum and the strains 
of thé Dead March—for this gallant warrior is 
to have a military State funeral; but above all 
rises the terrific wailing of the women. Thou- 
sands of people have seized every available 
vantage-point on the hills. The procession 
wends its way to the little mission chapel, 
where the English clergyman, assisted by three 
Maori priests, reads the Maori translation of 
the burial service; then the coffin is borne to 
the brick-walled grave, the women throw in 
their green branches, and eulogies are pro- 
nounced over the dead. The climax is reached 
when the officiating clergyman speaks this 
touching word of farewell to the dead chief: 
‘*Good-by, old friend, good-by; go on your 
journey, go.” 

The military salute is fired, and in a field 
near by an old man is covering up another 
grave in which are buried the clothes, bed 
and bedding, even to the spring mattress ~ 
chopped up into small pieces. 

From grave to gay, from tears to jollity, from 
mourning to laughing, from wailing to shouts 
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of joy and applause, is a short way with the 
Maori. In less than an hour after the body is 
lowered into the grave the whole assemblage 
is turned loose for a wild war-dance, the pots 
are already steaming on the camp-frres, and the 
feasting has begun. Provisions are carted 
into the center of the ah until there arises a 
pile 80 feet long, 7 feet high and several feet 
in breadth. There are 14 tons of flour, 26 
sacks of potatoes, 127 bags of sugar, .48 
large boxes of biscuits, 10 sacks and 5 
boxes of dried fish, 3 hogsheads of beer, 2 
cases of whisky, etc., etc. There are also 
rich Aiwi mats, and curios of greenstone and 
whalebone. In front are ten pigs tied to 
stakes,and on top are I99 One-pound notes, 
impaled on sticks. This huge pile, partly from 
the Government, and partly from the tribe of 
the dead chief, is distributed as presents on 
the day after the funeral. 

The feasting, speech-making and dancing 
continue for two days longer, and then the 
tribes disperse to their settlements. Truly 
these Maoris are a strange people. 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


LIBERAL and critical theology in Germany 
has a new organ, entitled 7heologische Runds- 
chau, edited by Professor Bossuet, of the 
University of Géttingen. Its program ex- 
pressly announces that it is not to bea rival 
publication tothe Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
of which Harnack and Schiirer have been the 
editors from the beginning, twenty years ago; 
nor tothe Holtzmann theological Jahresbuch. 
From the few numbers that have appeared 
it seems to be the purpose of the journal to 
popularize among the pastors and educated 
laity the newer and more conservative views 
which, in recent times, have made themselves 
felt in the critical circles themselves. This is 
evident, among other things, from the review 
of New Testament research, published by the 
editor himself, largely on the basis of Har- 
nack’s and Jiilicher’s late volumes, in which 
the object is manifestly to show that the bulk 
of the researches in this department have, in 
recent years, been of a most pronounced con- 
servative trend and tendency. The facts which 
the review article mentions are instructive and 
interesting in the extreme. The claims of a 
new departure on the part of liberal critics, 
made especially when Harnack’s ‘‘ Chronology 
of Early Christian Literature’’ appeared, are 
manifestly sustained by Bossuet’s outline of 
developments in this direction. A generation 
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ago, when the Baur school enjoyed the exclu- 
sive privilege of representing ‘‘ scientific” 
(wissenschaftliche) criticism, only four of Paul’s 
letters were acknowledged as genuine, namely, 
Romans, Corinthians and Ephesians; this 
‘* golden chain,’”’ which seemed to be in danger 
ten years ago, according to a review of Holtz- 
mann’s ‘‘ Zinlettung,’”’ then wr itten by Harnack 
in his critical journal. Now nearly the entire 
Pauline body of letters in the New Testament’ 
finds its defenders in the ranks of New Testa- 
ment critics. A beginning was made with the 
defense of First Thessalonians and soon after- 
ward of Philippians. Next came Colossians, 
which Harnack himself defended vigorously. 
Second Thessalonians then found a protagonist 
in Jiilicher, who also. demonstrated that the 
close connection of thought between this Epis- 
tle and Ephesians showed oneness of author- 
ship. Eventhe Pastoral Epistles are now re- 
garded as developments of Pauline begin-. 
nings and substrata. In this way the whole 
Pauline literature has fared splendidly in 
newer criticism. In regard to the other New 
Testament books, it is now regarded as criti- 
cally accepted that the three letters known as 
those of John were written by the author of 
the Fourth Gospel. Even with regard to this 
Gospel a step toward its acceptance as an apos- 
tolic proiuction has been made. Harnack 
considers it the work of the Presbyter John, of 
Asia Minor, who based his work on the re- 
ports communicated to him by the Apostle 
John. .Bossuet thinks it was a production of 
a certain John who was a priest in Jerusalem 
and became acquainted with Christ when ‘at 
the hight of his public ministry, which fact 
explains his idealistic picture of the Messiah. 
This presbyter then communicated his knowl- 
edge of Jesus to the unknown writer of the 
Fourth Gospel. The significant feature in both 
theories is that the Johannine picture of Jesus is 
based upon the testimony of eye and ear wit- 
nesses, and is thus ona parallel with the Gospels 
of Lukeand Mark. The other three Gospels are 
being placed at a much earlier date than before. 
Harnack claims for Luke the year 80; for 
Matthew, shortly before 70, and for Mark 
65-70. Bossuet thinks the date for Luke not 
early enough. The Acts have also profited by 
these researches, and Critics no longer refuse 
to see inthe author of the third Gospel, also, 
the writer of Acts. The efforts to dissect the 
book and distribute its parts’ among various 
authors seems to have been tacitly dropped, 
and the historical character of. the book is be- 
ing more generally accepted. The ‘‘eritical’’ 
views have a decidedly conservative sound, 
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WHAT THE WAR HAS DONE. 

THE arrival of Admiral Sampson’s victo- 
rious fleet in New York harbor on Saturday 
last, and the warm greeting extended to the 
returning sailors by the enthusiastic millions 
which lined its magnificent shores, marked 
and emphasized and brought home to the 
multitude the fact that the Protocol which 
had been signed less than ten days before 
had really ended the war, and that the coun- 
try had again entered upon a period of peace 
for which the promises of great prosperity 
are abundant. Not only has the war dis- 
posed of the Cuban question and thus re- 
moved a perpetual threat to trade, but it has 
placed this nation in such a conspicuously 
favorable light before the world that its re- 
sults must far exceed the wildest dreams in- 
dulged in six months ago by the most am- 
bitious of our population. Who, for in- 


stance, foresaw the consequences of Admiral 
Dewey’s brilliant operations in the Far East? 
Who realized that Hawaii would come under 
our flag with so little opposition? Who be- 


lieved that we should be so welcomed in 
Porto Rico as we have been, and who guéssed 
that the whole island of Cuba would be 
abandoned by Spain on the fall of Santiago? 
These events have brought great possibilities, 
and it will not be like our people if they fail 
to work them to their fullest extent and to 
their own great profit. The whole business 
world is making ready for the ‘‘boom”’ 
which it is believed these things have made 
inevitable. 

With the end of the Spanish war many 
things are settled besides Spain’s ownership 
of her colonies. The contest has brought 
about better mutual appreciation among 
the Anglo-Saxon race, so the possibility of 
rupture of relations between this country 
and Great Britain has been relegated to the 
regions of the remote. There will be no 
more Venezuela war scares and. panics. 
Hardly less important is the death of the 
silver agitation. Prosperity among the 
agricultural classes gave that question its 
first blow, and the war has made so many 
new issues that it is not likely to be revived. 
All the State Republican conventions held 


thus far this year have taken advance ground 
for the gold standard, and Democratic 
gatherings have dodged the issue. Thus it 
is that capital, long alarmed by the double 
danger of foreign wars and a debased curs 
rency, is already reaching out for new invest- 
ments. With peace restored the plans and 
enterprises which were under way when the 
‘*Maine” was blown up are again coming to 
the front. And finally, we have this year 
crops which are fully equal to the best of 
previous seasons. The farmers paid their 
debts with last year’s harvest. With his 
profits now he will bea large purchaser not 
only of necessaries, but of luxuries; and this 
means good business for every branch of 
trade and industry. International. trade 
balances are so largely in our favor that ease 
in the money market is assured. Internal 
revenue taxes made necessary by the war 
have realized larger returns to the Govern- 
ment than anticipated, and this method of 
raising money has proved rather popular than 
otherwise. Returns have been so satisfac- 
tory that all anxiety as to the successful 
working of the Dingley tariff has disap- 
peared, for it now plays almost a secondary 
part in the revenue returns of the country. 
In fact, it seems not improbable that the 
success of internal revenue taxation may lead 
to placing greater dependence upon it in the 
future asa means of meeting the require- 
ments of the Government. “Should this 
prove to be so the tariff will be removed 
as an issue of national politics. 

Recent activity and strength in the stock 
markets presage the industrial and com- 
mercial expansion which every one believes is 
pending. It is an old saying, and one of 
which the truth’ has been frequently de- 
monstrated, that Wall Street discounts the 
future. Prices of securities, many argue with 
some show of reason, are high, but they are 
high based on conditions which haveexisted 
in the past. If the nation should halt at the 
point it has reached to-day, prevailing prices 
might well be considered high; but the ap- 
preciation in values which is now going on 
does not represent the accomplishments of 
the past, but the hope and anticipation of the 
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future. Everything points to great business 
activity in the North and West. Therefore 
the great granger railroads—St. Paul, Bur- 
lington, Northwestern and Rock Island, as 
others of minor importance—are in active 


demand, not because they have barely earned 
reduced dividends in the past, but because 
the prospect.is they will earn largely increased 
profits in the future. What is more, capital 
‘has come to be satisfied with less return than 
in the past. In recent years the average in- 
vestor looked for not less than 5% on his 
money. To-day the Government new 3 per 
cents are selling above 105, and consequent- 
ly return less than 3%. Railway investments 
may not be considered so absolutely safe as 
Government issues; therefore it is not unrea- 
sonable to demand a higher rate than abso- 
lute security returns. A stock, therefore, 
which pays 4%, and is reasonably certain to 
continue to do so indefinitely, is worth par; 
and it is on that basis that investments which 
formerly returned 5 and 6% are being read- 
justed. Considered in this light, prevailing 
pieces of stocks which already pay 5 and 6%, 
and which promise in the future to earn con- 
siderably more, cannot be called dear. And 
the more speculative issues, like prominent 
industrials, which have been distributing 
through hard and panicky times 6 and 8 and 
even 12% are certainly not too high if, as we 
all believe, the country is entering on a pe- 
riod of development and prosperity which is 
to extend through many years. 

What is best and most satisfactory about 
the outlook is that its brightness is not con- 
fined. to any particular section of the coun- 
try, but is universal. Eastern factories will 
have all they can do; the agriculturists of 
the North and middle West are even now in 
Easy Street; the South is bound to benefit 
from the changed conditions in the West 
Indies as well as from the development of the 
cotton industry, and the future of the Pacific 
Coast is fraught with all that is propitious. 
President Hill, of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, in a recent interview, gave it as his 
opinion that the next quarter-century will 
witness an expansion and development on 
the Pacific slope of which the history of the 
world does not showa parallel. He added 
the rather significant statement that his road 
had recently refused shipment of 60,000 tons 
of steel rails and 30,000,000 pounds of cot- 
ton, all demanded by Asia, because there 
were no water facilities to transport the mer- 
chandise. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


-+-.Since January Ist silver exports have 
been $26,824,087, imports, $1,508,208. Gold 
exports have been $4,723,802 and imports 
$70, 413,061, 
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.... At the meeting of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association in Denver, this week, the 
report of the Committee on Uses of Banks 
was presented. This Committee has issued 


a little pamphlet, entitled ‘‘What is a Bank e’ 
copies of which were, sent to 10,000 banks’ 
throughout the United States. Replies at 
once came from about 5,000 banks, with 
orders for nearly a million and a quarter 
copies of the pamphlets for distribution. 
These orders were accompanied by letters 
expressirg the willingness of the banks to 
co-operate in the work of the Committee. 
The demand for this pamphlet has been con- 
stant, and the fact that the banks are willing 
to pay for the privilege of distributing edu- 
cational matter of this character indicates 
that there is- room for further work along 
this line. 


.... The decision in the award for the new 
issue of somethirteen million dollars’ worth 
of New York City 34% gold bonds is still in 
question. In the Supreme Court an injunc- 
tion has been applied for restraining the 
Comptroller from delivering any of the bonds 
to the Produce Exchange Trust Co., or to 
anybody except Vermilye & Co. It will be 
remembered that the Vermilye Syndicate’s 
bid was higher than any other, but as it was 
conditional upon the legality of the issue, 
award was made to the Produce Exchange 
Trust -Co. without waiting for a decision in 
the courts. Mr. William A. Read, of Ver- 
milye & Co., says, inan open letter to Comp- 
troller Coler: 


‘*T deny that I was asked to make an uncon- 
ditional bid. The question was not discussed 
between us. You pretended that you desired to 
do everything you could to make the bonds 
satisfactory to us, and that you wanted to 
know how it could be done. When I sug- 
gested the employment of outside counsel, you 
met, at my request, an eminent counsel at our 
office, and discussed the question with him. 
. + » It was then proposed that possibly it 
would be better to get the Appellate Division 
to pass upon the matter at once, in advance of 
the issue. This was found to be impracticable, 
because the court was not sitting. As I after- 
ward learned, however, you did have in your 
possession at the time a favorable opinion 
from anothercounsel. . . . 

‘* Hearing by accident from outside sources, 
before the bids were opened, that’ such an 
opinion was in your possession (altho I did not 
know until you stated it to our counsel after- 
ward that it had been passed upon informally 
by the judges), after some consideration our 
firm and our associates determined to bid for 
the bonds, and in making our bid we used a 
form which is usual with bond-bidders in out- 
side cities and with which you are entirely 
familiar, and which, as the Corporation Coun- 
sel has advised you, merely emphasizes the con- 
dition which the law implies from the offer.” 








A PRETENSE OF PIETY. 


THE motto of the New. York Insurance 
Department is the New Testament injunc- 
tion, put into three Latin words: ‘‘ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens.’’ To do this lies at 
the bottom of. all insurance, since all is es- 
sentially mutual, and of course it is Chris- 
tian. A fraternal beneficiary concern, loca- 
ted in Manchester, N. H., calls itself The 
Christian Burden-Bearers’ Association. It 
issues a circular printed in blue on pink 
paper, and bearing the Apostle Paul’s coun- 
sel: ‘‘Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers.’’ People who do not be- 
lieve in the feasibility of coining a vacuum 
are not likely to believe in this association, 
and therefore an injunction against an alliance 
with such people would be needless. Appar- 
ently, then, the opportunity is for Christians 
only, and the conditionsof membership are ac- 
tually thus set forth, for ‘‘ any person between 
the ages of sixteen and fifty-five, of good 
health, having repented of and forsaken his or 
her sins, been baptized, and maintaining Chris- 
tian character, may become a member at 
large by subscribing to and complying with 
the rules of this association.” The meaning 
of the words ‘‘at large” is not quite clear. 
Possibly they are equivalent to ‘‘ honorary” 
and offer an opportunity to join ina grand 
scheme of benevolence toward the Christian 
world, Some such impression is conveyed 
in these paragraphs: 

‘It is generally conceded that if the Church 
would do its whole duty, there would be no 
need of worldly relief associations, so far as the 
Christian is concerned. Yet many Christian peo- 
ple who do not fail to recognize the great amount 
of good accomplished by these associations as 
business and benevolent institutions, have con- 
scientious scruples from a biblical standpoint 
in regard to joining any worldly association.” 

‘*It will not do to argue that the arrange- 
ment by which $500, or $1,000, may be paid to 
bereaved ones, in consideration of money re- 
ceived on the assessment plan, is business 
and not denevolence,and therefore not church 
work; for the facts are that the Christian Bur- 
den Bearers’ Association has paid out $100,- 
ooo in death benefits on behalf of deceased 
members, who had paid in but $6,000 for the 





INSURANCE. 


same; consequently the work of this associa- 
tion is 94 per cent. demevolence to 6 per cent. 
business. Now. what line of church work 
can show a greater per cent. of benevolence ?’’ 

To pay a hundred for six may be benevo- 
lence in the estimation of some—let it pass 
so; but the proportion is not remarkable. 
Every life insurance company expects to re- 
turn, and does return, in a small number of 
cases, as much as forty or fifty dollars for one. 
It does not, however, expect to do so often; 
and by the law of average it is protected 
against being compelled to do so often. But 
in this Christian association the assessments 
are limited to one per month; they are graded 
according to age as pera.table given, and 
they do not increase as the member grows 
older. At age 53 to 55, by this table, the 
assessment is $2; at 16to 25 it is 50 .cents. 
As it can never increase, the member who 
joins at 16 to 25 is to be insured for life for 
$6 a year, and the one who comes in at 53 to 
55 need pay only $24. So either the mem- 
bers—being Christians who have forsaken 
sin and been baptized—will live in no case 
less than from 50 to 150 years thereafter in 
sanctity, or else the ‘* benevolence’ in the 
scheme will induce somebody to keep making 
good deficits. Or else the arithmetic used 
by ‘‘ worldly” people and the motives which 
govern their conduct will prevail, and the 
Association will go to pieces. 

Doubtless we must not be surprised to find 
sharpers, or perhaps persons exhibiting the 
inscrutable composition of knavery and 
visionaryness sometimes seen, using the most 
sacred of terms to cloak their schemes; the 
marvel should be that victims can be found. 
Yet it has been proved over and over that 
the more preposterous the promise the more 
surely it finds acceptance. Offer gold at the 
price of brass, and some will be so delighted 
that they will actually turn away from any 
test of the offer. Promise men what they 
would like to have come about, and thou- 
sands will act as if they. would rather not 


‘know whether the performance of the prom- 


ise is possible. Offer ten per cent. monthly 
from some mythical investment, and vic- 
tims will come forward in a hurry; they 
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don’t know how it is to be done, they don’t 
want to know how; they don’t even want to 
have an analysis made as to whether it is 
possible—they want the ten per cent. So 
eager and so many afe the victims ready to 
bite at any bait that we sometimes feel con- 
strained to wonder only that such a rush of 
sharpers to catch them does not set in as to 
break down the thing by excess of competi- 
tion. 


MARINE INSURANCE AND DISCI- 
PLINE. 


THE fate of the French liner ‘‘La Bour- 
gogne” seems to have been primarily due to 
her being out of her proper course and in an 
especially foggy region. The horrible de- 


struction of life was due to the utter lack of 
discipline and of preparation for emergencies, 
thus reducing the last scene to a sheer ani- 
mal struggle forsurvival. It isnotnecessary, 
even if it is natural and just, to look for ex- 
planation to racial characteristics and to cite 
evidences that seamen of other nationalities 
would have behaved better. One fact in ex- 
planation is that the man on the ocean liner 
is not a seaman in the old sense; steam has 
made him obsolete. The sailing gear car- 
ried is hardly more than nominal, and sails 
are ordinarily used to steady the ship; hence 
the liner’s man is like a general man of all 
work, and there is a tendency to a frequent 
change of crews, This transitoriness is not 
favorable to discipline and drill, and yet both 
are indispensable. Unless the men are reg- 
ularly put through fire drill and collision 
drill there can be no readiness when the 
emergency comes, and the best commander 
will be handicapped. 

. It has been suggested that the underwriters 





could bring some pressure to bear upon - 


shipowners by a discrimination in rates. An 
English underwriter is quoted as saying that 
the English lines have a weekly practice 
fire drill, and that the insurance companies 
put their rates somewhat higher when drills 
are lacking and discipline obviouslylax. But 
he added that rates have been so mangled by 
competition that the increase is not enough 
to be effective. The president of the largest 
marine company here, the Atlantic Mutual, 
is quoted as confirming this view by saying 
that ‘‘ the fierce competition which prevails ’’ 
would make nugatory any underwriters’ 
rules and agreements,. and that any line 
banned or heavily penalized for lack of disci- 
pline would easily find acceptance at the 
London Lloyds or with individual underwri- 
ting associations, The name of Lloyds has 
been brought into such bad repute in New 
York by pretenders who have borrowed the 
name from the London original that we‘hope 
President Raven is mistaken as to the latter; 
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' yet there is one other difficulty in compelling . 


discipline on shipboard by discrimination in 
rates; lines which run ships enough to get a 
fair average can, and a number actually do, 
depend upon self-insurance. This practice 
leaves the matter in the hands of the naviga- 
tion companies, and not even a law which 
should forbid and therefore make void any 
policy issued on ships that fail below a cer- 
tain standard of efficiency in discipline could 
touch lines which buy no outside insurance; 
on the other hand, it is quite true that the 
line which insures itself is probably the care- 
ful one. 





THE SUPERVISION LOAD. 


THE Topeka (Kansas) Journal says that 
Commissioner McNall intends to have the 
Valued Policy Law enforced in Kansas, and 
has already taken a step to that end; the 
Western Assurance Company having report- 
ed a case of total destruction of a building 
insured for $400, with a payment of $372, 


McNall wrote the company that the re- 
maining $28 must be paid or he would re- 
voke its license. This item is some ‘seven 
months old now, having been mislaid, and 
Mr. McNall has done rather more notable 
things in his prancing since, yet that does 
not matter. Age does not spoil a little in- 
cident like this, and it goes well with a story 
told by the Weekly Underwriter. A compa- 
ny moved, twenty years ago, into its present 
quarters, bringing in then four officers, five 
desks, a stenographer, and a printer. Its 
business has doubled during this twenty 
years’ term, and the force employed now 
numbers nearly forty, the number of officers 
remaining as before. Aside from those re- 
quired by the increase in business, the added 
clerical force is due to the exactions of State 
insurance departments; the new flank for 
annual statements alone will cost the com- 
pany six or seven thousands annually, which 
the president considers an unnecessary ex- 
pense for a practically useless result, 

If the outlays for clerk hire and other di- 
rect costs of State supervision could be made 
up they would make a surprising total, and 
ifthe indirect, yet inevitable costs of med- 
dling could be stated they would seem in- 
credible. They exist, however, and insur- 
ance buyers pay them. They also ‘grow 
more onerous,.more senseless, more unjust 
as time passes. They exist upon sufferance, 
and the sufferance exists upon concealment, 
the people who pay the bill not having the 
bill itemized and presented; instead ‘of that 
people denounce the companies, which 


‘are-merely collection agents and mediaries. 


But. when all this has got worse far 
enough, it will begin to mend. 
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PEBBLES. 


‘“My sister has lost her voice, and we’ve 
tried every doctor in town.” “That so? Then 
try her with a mouse.’’—Chicago. Post. 


.-..A Romance.— Scene J. The Count (in a busi- 
nesslike way): ‘‘Mr. Rocky, 1 need money, your 
daughter needs a title, and’’"— Scene // (three 
minuteslater). Mr. Rocky (to footman): “‘ James, 
the window needs a new glass.” —Exchange. 


.--,Isn’t it about time some one paraphrased 
Leigh Hunt’s AE pase Kissed Me,’’ apropos of 
Hobson and the Long Beach episode? It should 
run somewhat as follows: 

Then she kissed me when we met, 
Publicly and did not stint it. 
Journals, ye who love to get : 
Tid-bits in your columns, print it. 
Pestered, surfeited and bored, 
Rest and quiet fully missed me, 
-Yet never floored 
Till she kissed me. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


..--Oh, what did the ‘‘ linseed oil ’’? 
And where did the “‘ sugar camp’? 
What did the sheet “tin foil”? 
And why did the ‘‘ postage stamp’’? 


From whence did the ‘‘ mineral spring ’’? 
And why did the “lemon drop ”’ 

How long did the ‘‘ wedding ring ’’? 
And’ whom did the “ organ stop”’? 


What made the old “‘ fence rail ’’? 
And why did the “ thunder clap’? 
What turned the “ dinner pail’’? 
And who heard the “‘ ginger snap’’? 
' —Exchange. 


.-.. Lhe following essay on ‘‘ Cat” comes to us 
from Japan, and was written by a Jabasets boy 
of considerable training in English. It is given 
verbatim: 

“CAT. 


“The instinct that a cat catches.a rat, is given toa cat 
instantaneously when it is born. So that as soon as it is 
born, it has the function to catch the rats. That the rats 
fear of the cat is also deeply engraved in the mind of the 
rats before it is hatched. So that at the same time when it 
is hatched, the rats knew the cat is athing fearful. That 
the cat catches the rats and that the rats fear of the cat are 
merely the instincts, therefore that the cat catch the rats 
is not the matter particularly to be praised. Why we praise 
the cat ison the fact that the cat does not catch the rats 
rashly. In my house the rats are very abundant, from the 
early evening they spring out from their nests one after 
another, 10 or 20 rats, roaring upon the ceiling or cases 
down the tables or floors are wandering here and there to 
get their foods. Consequently I gotacat. The cat, strong 
as a tiger with fangs and nails hke a sharp weapons. With- 
in a month, caught a rat, within a week caught other. 
Giving death to one rat and chastised hundreds of them. 
So that pleasantly the ravages of the rats are settled. 
Once some one came to me and said—your cat is undoubt- 
edly very strong, but how little your cat does catch the 
rats! 1 repried the following, in the universe whatever 
may be the case, there are Lt 9 and weaker and the 
flesh of the weaker is to a food of stronger. Cana cat 
kill the rats all? I think not. While the cat does not kill 
them all, the cat perhaps may wound himself moreover 
there is no reason why hundred or thousand of the rats 
can not stand rivalry against only one cat. Yet as they are 
in the state that they can not stand rivalry against the cat 
are aflaid of the virtue of the cat. As the numbers of the 
rats caught increase larger. and larger then the virtueiis 
gradually failed; if it is failed they stand in rivalry. 

o catch the rats rashly is not the real function of the cat 
hence that the cat catches the rats less is really to make 
him more influential, how if one become a officer soon he 
become. proud of his power and ministers state issuing 
hard laws and ordering heavy taxes. Without mercy, his 
retainers deprive forcibly the taxes even from the poors. 
Asa a whole people become aflaid of: his policy 
and grieved of him and scorned of him. ‘)h‘ whena rat 
met a danger, he chew acat.’ Now the people met dan- 
ger, we can not ascertain whether they chew the officer or 

not. I hope one who have the mina same as thatof the 
cat will become a officer.” 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED. BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send “ The Eugene Field Book.” 


CLASSICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following names have been rightly. 
guessed, the initial letters will spell the name of a 
poor gardener who became.a king. | : 

1, The home of Leander; 2, a citadel in the 
midst of Carthage; 3, one chosen king by the 
neighing of a horse; 4, a famous Greek general; 

,one of the Fates; 6, a famous hill between 
¥hessaly and Macedonia; 7, the grandfather of 
Romulus; 8, a son of Dzdalus; Fe a Thracian 
shepherd who became Emperor of Rome; to, the 
city in which Cato committed suicide; 11, a Gre- 
cian who was famous for his powerful peas 
** VIATOR.” 


PATRIOTIC DIAGONAL. 


*% 


* 


Reading across: 1, What the Americans have 
displayed in all battles with the Spanish; 2, a fa- 
mous American hero; 3, the kind'of battles that 
have been fought in the present war; 4, what 
Dewey did for the enemy’s injured; 5, what Spain 
is fighting for. ; : 

The diagonals, reading downward, will spell at 
what time the Spanish will probably defeat the 
Americans. W. F. Scuitz. 


A MARTIAL ACROSTIC: 


The initials of the authors of the followin 
quotations will form the name of the author o 
“In peace pe are for war.” In quotations7 and 
9 use initial of Christian name. 

1. ‘A great country can have no such thing as. 
a little war.” 

2. ‘Go home, and leave me to conquer the 
world.”” (Addressed to disaffected soldiers.) 

3. ‘‘ Order reigns in Warsaw.” ; 

4. “If the flags fail, rally to my white plume. 
You shall always find it in the paths of honor and 
vile ig : 

5. ‘‘ Who fears to speak of ninety-eight ? 

Who blushes at the name? 
When cowards mock the patriot’s fate, 
Who hangs his head tor shame ?”’ 

6. “ Forty centuries look down upon you from 
yon pyramid’s gray height.” : ; 

7. ‘*We have taken Manila ; am caring for the 
enemy’s sick and wounded.” | 

8. ‘The enemy came, was beaten; I am tired; 
good-night.” : 

9. ‘' The victory of Dunbar was my crowning 
mercy.”’ ‘ 


10, “ Peccavi.”’ F. L. SAWYER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 11TH. 


Dovusie Acrostic.—Primals, ‘‘ Remember the Maine’’; 
finals, ** Remember the Alamo.” Reading across: 1. Re- 
ir; 2, Euterpe; 3. Mammon; 4, entrance; 5, Madam; 6, 
lab; 7, entice; 8, roster; 9, trait; 10, Hannah; 11, educe; 12, 
manna; 12, anneal; 14, Ida; 15. norm; 16, echo. 

Scotcu Ziczac.—“ Sentimental Tommy.’’ Reading 
across: 1, Solway; 2, Fergus; 3. Dundee; 4, Tartan; 5, Bar- 
rie; 6, Carham; 7, Marget; 8, Avenel; 9, Watson: 10, La- 
nark; 11, Lomond; 12, Stuart; 13, Scotia; 14, Thomas (Camp- 
bell); 15, Thrums; 16, oy. 

CHARADE.—Independence. 
Rip pte.— Cleaves, leaves, eaves; aves, save, vase, lave, 
veal, vale, 
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PERSONALS. 


One of the most daring feats of the war, 
on.a par with that of Hobson, was the exploit 
of Lieutenant Elmer W. Clarke of General 
Andersen’s staff. He passed clear around the 
Spanish lines at Manila, coming close to the 
trenches in many places and being constantly 
under fire. By cool, clear-headed courage he 
secured an accurate idea of the intrenchments, 
and escaped without a scratch. 


....50me months since a paper in Magde- 
burg, in Germany, published as an advertise- 
ment a notice of a meeting of the Salvation 
Army,in which ‘‘the greatest liar in Neu- 
stadt,a suburb of Magdeburg, would be ex- 
posed.” Of course the Army meant by this 
the Devil, the father of lies; but how were the 
German police to know this? An action was 
taken against the newspaper and against the 
lady who presides over the Magdeburg 
‘*corps,’’ for using language calculated to 
disturb one or more burghers of Neustadt who 
might possibly feel themselves pointed. at. 
There were doubtless personsin Neustadt who 
were the greatest liars there, and if they were 
caused uneasiness by this advertisement, those 
who. inserted -it-deserved punishment. The 
court agreed, and the editor and the ‘‘cap- 
tain” were each fined twenty marks, or in de- 
fault, ten days’ imprisonment. They are seri- 
ous people, the German police. 


....The death of Prince Bismarck calls at- 
tention anew to the man who now fills his 
place as Chancellor of the Empire, Prince 
Hohenlohe. When ‘he was appointed Prince 
Bismarck spoke of him as ‘‘old and weary to 
start with; worn out not only in body, but in 
mind.” Undoubtedly he is old, almost having 
reached eighty, but he is by no means worn 
out. He isas alert and active as a boy, and 
his eyes are full of life and vigor. He is de- 
scribed as the smallest member of the Reichs- 
tag; not more. than five feet in hight, and with 
a proportionately slight figure. His: face is 
handsome, indicating, a diplomat, perhaps, 
rather than a statesman, with more of acumen 
and refinement than strength. But he is a man 
of indomitable will,.as was evident when, three 
years ago, he prevented the Emperor from dis- 
solving the Reichstag in punishment for its re- 
fusal to congratulate Prince Bismarck on his 
eightieth birthday and vote the anti-Socialist 
laws. He is thoroughly common sense, brief 
in his speeches, speaking only when he has 
something to say, and then saying it in as few 
words as possible. His intense opposition to 

political self-seeking is resulting in the organ- 
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ization of a bitter hostility to him on the part 
of the Agrarians, who are trying the same 
tactics that resulted in the driving of Count 
Caprivi and Baron Marschall von Bieberstein 
from office. If they should succeed he would 
probably not be greatly disappointed, as be- 
tween. the Emperor’s dictation of foreign 
affairs on the one hand, and Dr. Miquel’s in- 
sistence on home affairs on the other, he has 
by no means an easy time. 


.... The author of the famous saying ‘‘Blood 
is thicker than water” was Captain Tattnall, 
Commodore of the United States Squadron in 
the China seas, in 1859. Rear-Admiral James 
Hope was in command of the British Squad- 
ron. A treaty had been forced from China, 
allowing the permanent residence of a Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Peking, and that British 
subjects might travel for trade in any part of 
the Chinese Empire. The Admiral:-found ob- 
structions had been put on his passage up the 
Peiko River, and on forcing a barrier his fleet 
was fired on by Chinese forts, which were so 
well manned that the Admiral’s two leading 
small vessels, the ‘‘ Plover’’ and ‘‘ Opossum,” 
were silenced. At this critical period of the 


fight Captain Tattnall, who had been watching 


the treacherous attack on the British Squad- 
ron from the ‘‘ Toey-Wan,’’ a small steamer of 
very light draft, seeing the desperate con- 
dition of the British Admiral, could stand it 
no longer. Observing that ‘‘ blood was thicker 
than water,’’ and he would not ‘‘ see white men 
butchered before his eyes,’’ he ordered his 
barge and announced his intention of paying 
an ‘‘ official visit’? to the British Admiral. The 
Commodore rowed througha storm of shot 
and shell, one round-shot going through the 
American ensign in the stern of the boat, cut- 
ting it to ribbons, and was wildly cheered as 
he passed through the fleet. Just as he reach- 
ed the flag-ship his barge was again struck and 
sank alongside. The Americans, however, 
managed to scramble on board, only to find 
Admiral Hope desperately wounded, seated in 


an armchair on deck still directing the fight. 
Tattnall sent his boat’s crew forward to man 
the big eight-inch gun there, the whole crew of 
which had been either killed or disabled. His 
men responded with alacrity, and for the next 
hour and. a half this gun was worked entirely 
by American seamen, until relieved’ by a fresh 
crew from another gunboat. Tattnall then re- 
turned to the ‘‘ Toey-Wan,”’ and knowing that 
the British reserves, who had-been placed in 
sailing junks at the beginning of the action, 
were sorely needed, and that withouta steamer 
there was no means of getting them to the 
front, took them in tow himself, and started, 
boldly up the river with six hundred fresh 
British seamen behind him. 
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Feed Your Nerves 


Upon rich, pure, ‘nourishing blood by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and you will be free from 
those spells of despair, those sleepless nights 
and anxious days, those gloomy, deathlike feel- 
ings, those sudden starts at mere nothings, 
those dyspeptic symptoms and blinding head- 
aches. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done this for 
many others—it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills cure Sick Headache. 25c. 
Worit Work- 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 

















For 97 Years 


BENT & CO0.’S 


HAND-MADE, 


Water : 
Crackers 20 gonine are name 


more, no less. 
have been unequalled for excellence and 
their superior keeping qualities. 

Sold by First-Class Grocers. 
Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Receptions, 
Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 


FREE Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 
Book Sent Free on Request. 























JOSEPH GILLOTV’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original (7 by the only practitioner of the Art now in 
business ($1 ea 


heron AE 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


WSE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 








tHeLAKE SHORE 


& MICHIGAN SOUTHERN Ry 


Nee een rs nar TE ee 


A handsome book, with interesting notes 
about the cities, towns, lakes, rivers, and 
scenes witnessed in the flight of these 
splendid trains, covering practically every 
moment of their time, sent free by 
A. J. SmirH, Gen. Pass, & Ticket Agent, 
— Ohio. 
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EXTRACT FROM SERMON OF REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 
To His People in Brooklyn Tabernacle. 


Young men: The day before not the day after you get married, go to a life insurance com- 
pany of established reputation and get the medical examiner to put the stethoscope to your lungs 
and his ear close up to your heart, with your vest off, and have signed, sealed and delivered to 
you a document that will, in the case of your sudden departure, make for that lovely girl the 
difference between a queen and a pauper. I have known men who have had an income of $3,000, 
$4,000, $5,000 a year, who did not leave one farthing to the surviving household. Now that 
man’s death is a defalcation, an outrage, aswindle. Hedid not die; he absconded, There are 
a hundred thousand people in America to-day a-hungered through the sin of improvidence. 
‘*But,’” say some, ‘‘ my income is so small I cannot afford to pay the premium on a life insur- 
ance.’” Are you sure about that? Ifyou are sure, then you have a right to depend on the 
promise in Jeremiah, forty-ninth chapter, eleventh verse: ‘‘ Leave thy fatherless children, I will 
preserve them alive, and let thy widow trust in me.’’ But if you are able to, remember you have 
no right to ask God to do for your household that which you can do for them yourself, For 
the benefit of these young men, excuse a practical personality. Beginning my life’s work on 
the munificent salary of $800 a year and a parsonage, and when the call was placed in my hand, I 
did not know how in the world I would ever be able to spend that amount of money; and I 
remember in indulging in a devout wish that I might not be led into worldliness and prodigality 
by such an overplus of resources, and at a time when articles of food and clothing were higher 
than they are now, I felt it a religious duty to get my life insured, and-I presented myself at an 
office of one of the great companies, and I stood pale and nervous lest the medical examiner 
might have to declare that I had consumption and heart disease and a half-dozen other mortal 
ailments; but when I got the document, which I have yet in full force, I felt a sense of manli- 


ness and confidence and quietude and re-enforcement, which is a good thing for any young man 
to have. 


OUTHERN PACIFICCO. 


UNSET, OGDEN 349° Broadway 
HASTA ROUTES | Battery Place 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 

Finest tarpon fishing in the world at Aransas Pass, Texas. Elk, Deer, Antelope, Mountain 
Sheep, Quail, Partridge or Grouse, Ducks, Wild Turkey, Prairie Chicken, etc., Trout of several 
varieties—the Rainbow, Black Spotted, Steelhead and ‘‘ Dolly Varden”; the great game-fish, the 
Barracuda; the gigantic Jewfish; the leaping Yellow-Tail (which grows to 30 lbs. and is considered 
a fiercer fighter on the rod than any other fish that swims); all of these and many others are found 
in great abundance all along the lines of this Company. 


TOURIST CARS TO CALIFORNIA VIA SUNSET 
ROUTE WITHOUT CHANGE 


For further information, Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, ‘‘ Through Storyland to 
Sunset Seas,” ‘‘ California Game ‘Marked Down,’”’ ‘‘ Sportsman at Del Monte,’’ ‘‘ East and West,” 
‘* Around the World,’ and through tickets at lowest rates, and 


SUMMER TOURS 70 
TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, MEXICO, ARIZONA, 
CALIFORNIA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, AROUND-THE-WORLD 


Apply to EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Traffic M’g’r 349 BROADWAY and 








L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent’; BATTERY PLACE New York 
or L. J. SPENCE; Eastern Freight Agent. (Washington Building) 
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ANY of the «mixtures ” 
saree branded and sold as Pure 
White Lead contain little if any 
White Lead, but are zinc and 


Barytes is used because 
it is cheap, not because it has any 


yourself by 


using 


brands which are. genuine and 


DAVIS 

ANCHOR | cua 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIO | 

BRADLEY 

ee mew Yoke: b 

JEWET? arytes. 
ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

amux }™" | value as paint. 
COLLIER 

massount (sn Protect 
RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

MORLEY a 

SALEM Salem, Mass. 


CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


cent. made by the old Dutch process. 
See list of genuine brands. 


National Lead Co., 100 Wilkiam St., New York. 





sample Soap if mention this paper. 


AND PREMIUMS.—FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
| A R K N S 0) A p S The Larkin Idea fully explained in beautiful free booklet. Free 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 





LACE CURTAINS, 


AN 
Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, 
Toe Sets, with $5 00, $7.00 F E E 
Sid Set RBar Tas, buporte an ue 
an Est TEA, and ne 

Illustrated Price-List. ” : 


The Great American Tea Co., 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, Box 289. 





FINANCIAL. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented b 

James H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St 


Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 


THE MIDDLESEX 

















1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Agee. icisktcsesasciess $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cenat.. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 
Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limit. 
ed by Law.. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE 
BONDS. 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 


Deposits ‘received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 


All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 


High- p~ Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 
27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


NASSAU and PINE STS, N. Y. 
To Conservative Investors 
Ifyou are satisfied with six per cent.interest on your 
money, promptly paid semiannually, with absolute 
safety of your principal, we would be glad to corre- 
spond with you with reference to loans on first mort- 
gage in this city and section. We have invested for 
years our Trust Funds in these securities, and, 
while we can not offer unusual inducements in the 
way of extravagant interest rates, we do offer se- 
cure protection anda fair return. We invite cor- 


respondence from prudent people who will invest- 
igate into our methods, business and responsibility. 


SOUTHERN LOAN & TRUST CO., 
MACON, GEORGIA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS.& CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 
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There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your: dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for 





Pianos of other make, Cy perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE. 








1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Jan. ist, 1898 $20 349,647 oi 
(LiTLES 18,954 


PEt: 2 32 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadwav. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





1850 1898 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company contain 
the following clauses: 


** After one year fromthe dateo 


4 the liabilit 
- a the ,Gompany under this po shall not b dl 


shall not be dise 


This pol contains no restriction whatever upon 
the insureds in respect either of travel, residence or 


sit Dew ‘Death Claims pate WITHUUT DISCOUNT as 
an as satisf aohary roofs have been received. 

Active and ves nts, wishing to foprescat this Com- 
yeny. ang Speeentaate with Richard E. Cochran, 34 Vice-Presi- 
dent, at the Home Office, 261. Broadway, New York. 

SR FICERS: 
GEORGE} ue BURFO 
is 


























FINANCE 
KO.G, WILLIAMS. nee Prests Chem. Nat, Bank 


ERKINS, JE 
Fates R. PLUM 





A POLICY .,... 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. © 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - * $84,412,682 
Insuranee in Foree, - 118,654,728 

In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 


and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued. by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 











Outstanding Assurance Dec. 31st, 1897 ; : . $951,165,837 00 


New Assurance written in 1897. j : 156,055,693 00 
Proposals for Assurance Examined and Declined eb : 24,491,973 00 
Income in 1897 : ; : ! ; 48,572,269 53 
Assets Dec. 31st, 1897 ; . 236,876,308 04 - 
Reserve on all existing policies (4 per cent. standard) and allother 

liabilities > ‘ ’ : : 186,333,133 20 
Surplus, 4 per cent. standard. ; : : 50,543,174 84 


Paid Policy-Holders in‘ 1897 21,106,314 14 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
‘J. W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 





‘WITH IMPARTIAL FOOT 


Pale Death strikes the threshold of the pauper’s hovel 
and the monarch’s palace,’’ says the prince of the lyric 
poets, Horace. When, therefore, a Life Insurance Com- 
pany for twenty years keeps its ratio of death losses to 
amount insured at the lowest point of any in the land, 
this indicates careful medical selection, a faithful corps 
‘of agents, energetic management and rapid increase of 
business, keeping down the average age of risks and pro- 
viding the means for payment of large dividends to poli- 
cy-holders. The Company which does this is 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 0. 





J. MT. ALLEN, President. 


cement | STATE MUTUAL 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








AMERICAN OF WORGRSTER, ma. 









FIRE A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
INSURANCE kod ist, i 10 
es COMPANY, | iitnnciedie 0S aeeeres 
PE Philadelphia. 





re ae cf “ee SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,298,793 32 
y- Big Ei 








Fig Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
Cagh CapQbil << ctarskasdinkdb suns cbccduacesSinnkdswarand R : 
Reserve fo for Fé and allother claims, ....... as. tie a by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. fi 
Urplus OVEF All LIADITIEIOS. .......ceccesccecevecceserecseus RK Broadw: pe 
Total A esetas dau. sid Sepia Cees did 5.075.590 a R agate ey oe a 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Presiden Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
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New England [Mutual 
. LIFE INSURANCE ‘COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - = 


LIABILITIFS, - - = = «© 24,811,707155 


$2,127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CaAsH distributions are paid — all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the casb surrender and paid. 
up insurance values to which the insured ‘is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 
phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., New York. 








THE Government makes a. profit out of the New 
York Post-Office; but you could not afford to de- 
liver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, light- 
ning and tornado, and out of the many transac- 
tions we have in a year make a small profit. You 
cannot afford to carry your own insurance any 
more than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are issued under 
the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law” and are ‘‘ Conflagration 


$1,000,000 
8,582,207 
4,464,212 
4,117,995 


ts, 
Liabilities, = “ 
Surplus to policy-holders, 


OFFICERS: 


F, C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Nae ee ident. 


EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 


z Le GEEZ ep, { Ass’t Secretaries. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chicago. Gro. 
E. Kurnz, General Ma enemer. 

BROOKLYN DEPARTMENT. Copstarntal BuiJding, Court and 
Montague Streets. C. H. DUTOHER. Sec’y 


1898. 


NATIONAL — 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January ist, 1898, 


Capital Stock, all com 
Re-Insurance Reserv 




















Net Surplus..........-..... silos Case eUeses Sud edn 1,380, 
Total Assets. ......cccccccecseccnees es ed ssbbesonsts $4,43: 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pree’t and Sec’y. 
B. R-.STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





- $26,939,135 99 





a 
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"OFFICE OF THE: 


ATLANTIC. 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


NEW York, J anuary 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in hair iaas with the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the Sist of 
December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, ke 
81st December, 1897. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist J snuny, 1897 1,047,955 31 


Total Marine Premiums. 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to 3ist 
December, 1897..........00++ qeevecteucabdeatwepsrashods 


Losses paid during the same period..... $1,425,630 20 


Returns of Prémiums and 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: City 
Bank and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 


Amount...........+ Ne dofies! Prccvececceccccessvesevesce $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
income yielded on in vestments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 wil] be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared « on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1897, 
for which certificates will be issuedon and after Tuesday, the 
third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
GUSTAV AMSI 





SOULTON, 
CIS M. BACON 
sP BURDETT, 
ORGE SOR PELL 
OSEPH H. CHAPMAN, 
AMES co DE FOREST, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
LLIAM E. DOD DGE, 
ERE TT FRAZ 
ARD FLOY Ded JONES, 
HORACE GEA 


CLIFFORD A. HD, 
HENRY E, HAWLEY, 


A, A, RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





RE 
M ARSHALL, 
. PARSONS, 
TINTARD 























.S 
WILLTAM H. WEBB 
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